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Ford Harper, managing director 
WHITHER of the Oklahoma State Chamber of 

Commerce, spoke at the luncheon 
of Phi Delta Kappans during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Atlantic City, 
February 24-28. He chose as the title of his talk, 
and quite appropriately—‘‘Whither.”” The facts 
given were illuminating and useful. The social 
philosophy presented in the latter part of his 
speech, however, served only to becloud the issue 
and add point to the question raised by the title of 
the talk. Some of the facts given are as follows: 


When we analyze the reduction in the cost (of gov- 
ernment in Oklahoma), it is found that approximately 
10 million came from highways; 9 million from 
schools; 1.2 million from colleges; one million from 
law enforcement, and 1.5 million in the operation of 
public-owned water and light plants. These reduc- 
tions total 22.7 million, leaving a reduction of approx- 
imately 2.3 million for all other functions and services 
of government. In other words, of the total reduc- 
tion, 5 functions including education took 22.7 mil- 
lion reduction, leaving 2.3 million reduction for the 
remaining 17 major functions of government in Okla- 
homa. 

In considering the reductions by units, we discover 
that education had been reduced 331% ; county gov- 
ernments 121/,%; city governments 9%, and town- 
ship 1014%. Schools absorbed more reductions than 
all the other units together. Of the more than 9 mil- 
lion from the schools, 6 million of the reduction came 
in class room teachers’ salaries. 

I was in one county where the county officials were 
boasting to me that they had reduced, in one year, their 
cost of government $109,795, but when I looked into 
the figures I discovered that the school costs were re- 
duced $79,233 and all of the other agencies reduced 
their expenditures $30,562. 

The teachers’ load in our state has increased 7% and 
teachers’ salaries decreased 30%. We find municipal 
government uniformly costing more than municipal 
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schools. We find that our counties were, and are 
spending more for highways than for schools in rural 
districts. We discovered that the state and local gov- 
ernments in ’31 and "32 spent $58,900,000 for high- 
ways and roads, in cash, and only $58,600,000 on bond 
issues for school buildings during the 27 years sincé 
statehood. 

We find that interest on teachers’ warrants aver- 
aged $30 per teacher last year. We are paying more 
in Oklahoma for pensions than we are paying for 
school teachers. Crime suppression is costing more 
than teacher training. Another interesting compari- 
son. There are 144 third-class postmasters in Okla- 
homa. The average salary for them in 1931 was 
$1,841. In the same towns were 144 school super- 
intendents whose average salary was $1,358. In all 
fairness, are these the values that our society places on 
the relative services of third-class postmasters and 
school superintendents? Is the school superintendent 
worth only 73% as much as the third-class post- 
master? That comparison was for 1931. Since 
then, the school man’s salary has been reduced 30% 
and the postmaster’s only 10%. Now the postmaster 
is to be placed back to the 1931 level and the school 
man faces the possibility of further reductions. 

If the amount of taxes spent to maintain an institu- 
tion is an index of its social value to democracy, then 
highways are worth more than common schools. Debt 
service is of greater value than common schools; pen- 
sioners are worth more than school teachers. Postal 
service in our state is three times as valuable as educa- 
tion of the college level. 

. . . Let me tell you exactly what I mean; one of 
the largest employers of labor in Oklahoma tells me 
that the education and training of his thousands of 
employees to the point where they can fit into his 
organization and perform their required duties would 
cost him at least 3 times what he pays for school taxes. 

. . . To this thing we call government, we need to 
apply the same scientific measurements that we em- 
ploy in industry. We must work out a basis to see 
that public funds are spent in proportion to their rela- 
tive social values and economic needs. . . . 
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One must respect Mr. Harper for his frankness 
and his willingness to present facts that make so 
vulnerable the social and economic theories which 
he holds. One might gather from the above that 
Mr. Harper really believes that education is a social 
function of the greatest value, that concern for the 
general welfare is an obsession with him, and that 
cooperative purchase through governmental agen- 
cies of important social services is a principle to 
which he subscribes, and that a critical survey of 
our institutions with a view to bringing them into 
line with changed conditions is a course he would 
advocate. And yet he goes on to state in the pero- 
ration of his address: 


I do not subscribe to the idea that present-day prob- 
lems are the worst that have ever visited a society of 
people. I believe our forefathers passed greater perils 
and more problems than confront us. Their solutions 


were reached by institutions. Our solutions, too, must 
come by institutions and not by men. 

The most puzzling philosophy of the so-called 
“New Deal,” is the studied effort to uproot American 
institutions and by that I mean over-riding state rights, 
complete ignorance of local self-government and its 
problems. The setting up of federal organizations 


that are regional and not local, of duplicating relief 
effort in state, county, township, city, and even in 
wards. The whole set-up giving the appearance that 
there is not, and never has been, a local organization 
for the purpose of taking care of the distressed. 

Another observation is the absolute, callous attitude 
of the federal government toward the rights and prop- 
erties and accumulated savings of American people 
and by that I mean the insane expenditure of borrowed 
money with no regard for the rights and the interests 
of these young people that we have in school at the 
ptesent time. If the spending of the federal govern- 
ment continues for the next two years as it has in the 
past two and if the demands on the states to spend 
equal amounts, by an un-American dollar-matching 
plan, prevails, the youth of today will eat the bitter 
bread of defeat, because this borrowed money will 
have to be paid back and this brings me to this observa- 
tion ; that in order for them to maintain the standards 
of living, they must be taught to produce more at a 
higher rate of speed or their standard of living will be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 

I am not ready to give up the idea of individualism 
and I am not ready to deny profits to a pioneer in busi- 
Ness or a pioneer on the frontier. This doctrine of 
hate and envy coming out of these legislative halls has 
no place in American life. The philosophies of the 
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Steppes and of the Mediterranean have absolutely no 
place in an English-speaking community and they can. 
not be grafted, forced, or imposed on any group that 
speaks the English language or has Anglo-Saxon blood 
in its veins. 

Are not these two groups of quotations con- 
flicting in their social implications? On the one 
hand Mr. Harper implies that the development of 
intelligence through education is a group func- 
tion of great social value; and demonstrates ad- 
mirably that under the existing social system in 
Oklahoma that valuable social function has been 
seriously impaired. On the other hand he says, 
in effect, ‘‘Hurrah for the system.” 

Again Mr. Harper deplores the debt burden 
which is being imposed upon the young to be paid 
off by them as adults. Yet the alternative under 
the system of individualism which Mr. Harper ex- 
tols can only be the increasing of taxation and cur- 
tailment of public services, including education, 
even more drastically than at present. He has 
even marshalled facts to prove that in a period of 
curtailment and saving, education is one of the 
most vulnerable services. It is just this confusion 
in our thinking, this unwillingness to follow the 
facts where they may point that is so disheartening. 

Our business and industrial leadership has given 
us much to be proud of. They have in their re- 
search laboratories and in the organization of their 
industries shown a commendable willingness to 
face facts and to plan effectively. Why should 
they then be so insistent that we continue to rely 
on old individualistic economic and governmental 
formulas that have proven themselves inadequate. 
Why shouldn’t they be willing to face facts, and 
act as intelligently and courageously in social mat- 
ters as they have in industrial affairs. 

Certainly there is sufficient precedent to war- 
rant such an exercise of courage and intelligence 
in the social and governmental field in the pro- 
nouncements and actions of the forefathers to 
whom Mr. Harper frequently refers. With a 
noose round their necks the framers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence wrote: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
. . . that, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
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to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and or- 

izing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 


If it is sanction that we want for the exercise of 
intelligence in behalf of the general welfare we 
have it here. 

Mr. Harper, I respect your courage. I am 
grateful for what your fact finding study has done 
and promises to do for education and government 
in Oklahoma but I must commend to you as a ba- 
sis for the philosophy, in the light of which you 
will interpret your facts and organize your social 
services, a further consideration of the actual con- 
ditions we face in a machine age.—R. D. LIND- 
QUIST. 


7 


Following a special an- 
INDOCTRINATION nouncement in The So- 
AT ATLANTIC CITY cial Frontier, and under 
its auspices, a meeting 
was called at Atlantic City, on the opening day of 
the convention of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association, for 
the purpose of discussing the “‘implementation’’ of 
the recent report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association. 
In response to the cajolery of the editor of THE 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN, and obviously in a moment 
of great weakness, the writer permitted himself to 
be encumbered with the task of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 

As is the way with such meetings, great quanti- 
ties of language were emitted by the speakers, and 
lesser quantities of ideas good and bad, so that the 
reporter, as ever, has a problem of discrimination 
and selection. Moreover, it may be freely ad- 
mitted, the nature of the filter determines to some 
extent the nature of the filtrate. This fact, how- 
ever, should not be fatal if our report can be lifted 
above the low level of personalities to the plane of 
principle and dispassionate evaluation. I have no 
sympathy with the opponent of collectivistic indoc- 
trination who restlessly listens for a time to Jesse 
Newlon, principal of the Lincoln School, Colum- 
bia University, and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of The Social Frontier, then passion- 
ately asserts that what he hears is the distillation 
of a fevered and disordered brain. That may or 
may not be true, hence propaganda to that effect 
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would certainly be premature. Most of us desire 
to establish criticism on a plane above the personal, 
emulating the example of the little girl who is said 
to have been encountered by a visitor outside the 
Lincoln School. The child was complaining 
about something very bitterly. Thinking the com- 
plaint involved the school, the visitor sympathet- 
ically inquired what the youngster had against her 
school. “Oh,” she replied, ‘‘it isn’t the school, it’s 
the principle of the thing.” 

The audience gathered in the Rose Room of the 
Traymore Hotel and filled it to capacity. There 
was tension in the atmosphere and the zest of rev- 
olution. The central problem for discussion was 
indoctrination in the public schools, a problem that 
has grown naturally out of the ‘Conclusions and 
Recommendations” prepared by the committee 
mentioned above, in which a collectivistic ‘frame 
of reference’ was proposed for the guidance of in- 
struction in the social studies. The program re- 
vealed an interesting collection of divergent ele- 
ments under the chairmanship of Kilpatrick. 
Rugg announced the formation of a new organi- 
zation for the scientific study of society, an organ- 
ization presumably designed to provide, among 
other things, objective data relative to various 
types of social organization, to disclose the merits 
and demerits of such “‘isms’’ as capitalism and so- 
cialism, communism and fascism. The work of 
an organization of this type would naturally ap- 
peal to scientific students, but could have little at- 
traction for persons on the program like Counts 
and Hacker, who have already solved the most fun- 
damental problem the organization would be ex- 
pected to investigate. Heywood Broun playfully 
retraced his abbreviated academic career, then 
closed with an appeal for adherence to the truth no 
matter where it leads. Beard in like vein advo- 
cated objective study of the facts and principles in- 
volved in social situations and movements, but 
stopped short of a program of indoctrination for 
any particular form of social organization. The 
chairman, Kilpatrick, did not commit himself on 
indoctrination at this meeting but in a remarkably 
clear presentation of the issues involved, in a later 
address at a general session of the department, as- 
sumed essentially the same position as Beard. 

Now it is obvious that one cannot always deter- 
mine what individuals believe by examining the 
documents they sign. The report of the Commis- 
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sion on the Social Studies is more radical than 
Beard or Kilpatrick and coincides more closely 
with the viewpoint of Hacker and Counts, if one 
may judge by the latest pronouncements of those 
who are mentioned. Happily, the discussions at 
Atlantic City, where a number of programs were 
built around this issue or touched upon it, have 
tended to clarify the atmosphere and show more 
definitely the alignment of leaders. 

On social issues, including educational, educa- 
tors may be roughly classified into three groups 
—the conservative, the liberal, and the radical. If 
the outstanding characteristic of one’s thinking is 
his respect for tradition and the status quo, we may 
rightly designate him a conservative. Few educa- 
tors participating in the Atlantic City debates on 
social issues were extremists of this persuasion. 
Perhaps most of the pronounced conservatives, sat- 
isfied with the state of things as they are, decided 
to forego the advantages of educational enlighten- 
ment offered at Atlantic City, and remained at 
home. In any case, the most interesting disagree- 
ment on the question of indoctrination was not be- 
tween the conservatives and the radicals, but be- 
tween the liberals and the radicals. The camp of 
the ‘‘pioneers” clearly contains both liberal and 
radical elements and is more or less divided against 
itself. The pronouncements of Kilpatrick and 
Beard at the convention are indistinguishable in 
general tone from those of Dewey and Gideonse 
and Bode in the January number of The Social 
Frontier. All may be classified as reflecting the 
liberal position. This also is the position taken in 
general by the scientific group in education. 

The liberal holds to the view that the surest 
route to social salvation is through intelligence 
and tolerance. His tolerance leads him to concede 
the right of others to put their trust in communism, 
sophism, deism, capitalism, anthopomorphism— 
any doctrine that appeals to whatever rationality 
they possess. The liberal accordingly has a nat- 
ural and logical inclination toward democracy. He 
relies on a majority vote not as an occult revelation 
of truth but as a practical measure of value. He 
keenly senses the limitations of the single-track 
reformer of impressive conscience and unimpres- 
sive intelligence. He distrusts all dictators, all 
ambition for omnipotence based on pretensions to 
omniscience. He recommends, as Beard recom- 
mended, and as Dewey has recommended, that 
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pupils be taught the facts and principles of com- 
munity life, the nature and results of contemporary 
experiments in political organization such as are 
now being conducted in Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and the United States, with as much objectivity 
and as little prejudice as possible. 

The radical also fervently professes to look upon 
intelligence as his principal reliance. He differs, 
however, from the liberal in two significant re- 
spects. Where the liberal maintains a state of 
doubt and carries on systematic and protracted in- 
quiry—the essentials of good thinking, according 
to Dewey—the radical rushes to a conclusion and 
with the abandonment of open-mindedness on the 
problem, abandons also the spirit of tolerance. 
Then tolerance goes out the back door and indoc- 
trination comes in the front. It is the story of the 
reformer throughout history—Mohammed and 
John Calvin, Carrie Nation and William Jennings 
Bryan—the reformer who offers the world the key 
to heaven, or promises to remove it from the dan- 
ger of intoxication, or guarantees to remedy its eco- 
nomic ills by a formula for the coinage of silver. 
Through sad experience the liberal has become 
cautious. 

Why not conduct the work in the social studies 
within a collectivistic frame of reference and thus 
indoctrinate for a socialistic or communistic state? 
Obviously because others quite as competent as and 
more numerous than the radicals have examined 
the evidence and detect no proof of the superiority 
of the socialistic or communistic form of govern- 
ment. Liberal and radical agree in general 
method of approach, but disagree in their conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Both place their re- 
liance on the interpretations of intelligence, but 
derive from intelligence different interpretations. 
To one of liberal outlook and to the truly scientific 
student of social events the report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies is not social science; it is 
social propaganda. Social science is an impartial 
study of facts, principles, and relations in the field 
of social events, just as physics is an impartial study 
of facts, principles and relations in the field of 
physical events. An instructor may have a theory 
in either field, but this must not be offered for more 
than its worth. In a genuine social science the 
superiority of no “ism” will be taught in advance 
of satisfactory evidence. 

The social studies still operate with considerable 
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conservatism. This is justified by the fact that 
one of the outstanding functions of the school is 
the preservation of the social institutions whose 
value has been demonstrated. But the school also 
has another function—that of contributing to so- 
cial progress. Over wide areas educators still op- 
erate much in the spirit of the deluded poet who 
scribbled that fallacious line, ““Whatever is, is 
right.” The liberal, to say nothing of the radical, 
is far to the left of practice in the average public 
school. The reader may judge for himself what 
would happen in the community served by such a 
school if a liberal superintendent should propose to 
instruct pupils in regard to the nature and results 
of communism in Russia? Is it not quite certain 
that he would be regarded as a dangerous radical 
even though the purpose of his proposal would be 
the impartial study of results of social experiments 
everywhere, the discovery of the advantages and 
disadvantages of various types of political organ- 
ization, and a social training that would enable the 
pupils to cast their ballots later for a better democ- 
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The solution of this problem is not indoctrina- 
tion for collectivism. That is based on a prema- 
ture conclusion. It is not indoctrination for cap- 
italism. That is based on an inherited conclusion. 
It is not untrammelled freedom of instruction in 
the public school. That is based on no conclu- 
sion at all. The scientific educator will approach 
this problem in the spirit of liberalism. He will 
take a firm stand for intelligent selection of sub- 
ject matter. He will admit that all knowledge of 
social relations is of the nature of beliefs and hence 
tentative. He will observe, however, that beliefs 
vary widely in the degree of certainty attaching to 
them. He will, therefore, select the material for 
the curriculum with careful discrimination. The 
scientifically verified he will teach. The purely 
speculative he will teach as such. And that which 
is known will always become the base for thought- 
ful sorties into the region of the problematic. 
Such, at least, are the conclusions of the writer, 
dogmatic in form but tolerant in spirit—FRED- 
ERICK S. BREED. 
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the propaganda, and imaginative talk, that is precisely 


From the teachers of America should come the in- 
fluence which will make our somewhat mad world of 
selfish people realize that democracy will have to 
adjust itself to reality. The real teacher will be a 
quietly superior person with economic and social 
vision, with little sentimentality, with a warm af- 
fection for humanity, high integrity, large patience, 
independence of thought, and scorn for the petty 
attitudes that too often enter into the practice of 
teaching.— Willard E. Givens. 


As you know, there is some disturbance in this 
country about the spread of fascism and communism. 
The best way to deal with fascism and communism is 
to thoroughly educate our youth and young pcople 
in Americanism. The antidote for communism is a 
thorough understanding of what communism means 
for the average man and woman and what American- 
ism means for them. There is no place in the scheme 
of communism for the common people except that of 
economic slaves. Both fascism and communism lead 
inevitably to dictatorship, to arbitrary power, to the 
suppression of free speech, free press, and the utter 
extinction of personal liberty. After all the glamour, 


where both fascism and communism lead. I would 
hope to see the people become more and more students 
of history, the history of governments and the history 
of the effect of governments upon peoples. This ap- 
petite for history and economics is a sound appetite and 
will bring health to the body politic. I am quite in 
sympathy with those who are watchful of the spread 
of fascism or communism. But I sincerely hope we 
will not adopt communistic or fascist methods in deal- 
ing with them. I would be careful about suppressing 
free speech or free discussion. But I would encourage 
in every way possible a deeper understanding of our 
own institutions, the philosophy of government upon 
which they rest, and what it means to the happiness 
and advancement of the great body of the people.— 
Senator Borah, quoted from the Delaware School 
Bulletin. 


With our country filled up, with factories built, 
with pretty good schoolhouses (of course we could 
have more), I am wondering if there is going to be 
as much need for emphasis on the capital-goods in- 


Concluded on page 155 





Whither in Governmental Expenditures? 


By Forp C. HARPER 


N the summer of 1930, when I was employed 
as manager of a local chamber of commerce, 

one of the outstanding business men in the State 
of Oklahoma asked me to write, for a group of in- 
dividuals, my ideas as to the activities that should 
engage the attention of the Oklahoma State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This request perhaps origi- 
nated with the gentleman and was propounded to 
me because he was acquainted with several eco- 
nomic and governmental surveys and studies of 
mine, made on a local scale. 

In my statement to this group, I pointed out that 
in our state, Oklahoma, which is rather young, hur- 
riedly built, with haphazard legislation and pub- 
lic programs thrown quickly together, the most 
important matter that would face organized busi- 
ness for the next few years, would be that of taxa- 
tion. It was very apparent, at this time (1930), 


that our income was receding and governmental 
costs were pyramiding. Thus, I suggested the ad- 


visability of a complete study of all the taxing 
mechanisms and their functions within our state. 

This idea seemed to click and the group to whom 
I had advanced this program invited me to launch 
the activity. To many, it has appeared odd that 
an organization which has its roots in established 
business and ordinarily looking for expansion 
would attack a problem of this nature. Business 
success, however, is usually predicated on ‘“‘the 
facts.” 

When we approached the problem our first ef- 
fort was to make an analysis of every one of our 
governmental units. We discovered that in our 
state, we had 4,994 school districts, 483 munici- 
palities, 956 townships, 77 counties, several spe- 
cial benefit districts and a state autonomy of 66 de- 
partments. Thus, we discovered that on the basis 
of area, we had a taxing unit to each 10.6 square 
miles and a governing board of some type to each 
368 people. 

In putting the unit reports together, we learned 
the financial situation existent in each unit and 
then we prepared a composite or a balance sheet of 
the whole. The aggregate debt and cost situa- 


Ford C. Harper is General Manager of the 
Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. This article 
was given as an address before the annual 
Phi Delta Kappa luncheon group at the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 26, 1935. Copies of 
the tables and a circular describing the activ- 
ities of the Oklahoma State Chamber of 
Commerce were distributed to the members 
in attendance. 


tion was most revealing and alarming. This ef- 
fort required a year and a half with a sizeable staff 
and after it was completed, we realized that some- 
thing was missing—we had no means to weigh, to 
measure or to gauge all of these expenditures or 
creation of debts. 

About that time, I became acquainted with a 
man named John M. Ashton. He was engaged in 
a study in candidacy for his doctor’s degree in edu- 
cation at Oklahoma University. In conversation 
with him, I learned that he was working on the 
same problem, but had developed a technique 
whereby measurements could be made. I kept in 
touch with this man and made our reports and 
studies available to him. He finally completed 
his dissertation on the functional cost of govern- 
ment in Oklahoma. 

I personally believe this study to be the great- 
est contribution in the study of government made 
in a decade or more. It is also perhaps the most 
widely read doctors dissertation ever completed. 

Dr. Ashton set up measurements by moving on 
the assumption that the amount of money we spend 
is the gauge of the relative social value of the va- 
rious governmental services. 

I have submitted a unit table (Table I) and a 
functional table (Table II1).1_| This two-way ap- 
proach achieves a balanced account or a check. 
By the functional table you will discover that our 


* These data were compiled by John M. Ashton, Research 
Director, Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce, a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa, and a graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma with doctor's degree in education, 1933. 
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most important activity in Oklahoma is that of debt 
service; the next is highways and the third, com- 
mon schools. Combination of other services 
would indicate a lopsided attitude or lack of 
knowledge by public officials of social values. 

During the period that we were working on 
these surveys, a great movement for economy in 
general government was in full sway and between 
1931 and 1933 the expenditures for state and lo- 
cal governments were reduced in Oklahoma from 
127 million to 101 mil- 
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this year and the people in our state in 1931 were 
contributing, or would contribute, three times 
as much to the federal government as they paid 
for schools. In 1934, with rapidly rising federal 
costs and ability to pay local taxes receding, the 
federal government cost Oklahomans almost 8 
times as much as they could provide for schools. 
During the year 1933-34, the total expenditure 
for government in the United States was approxi- 
mately 18 billion dollars. Of this sum, public 
education, elementary and 





lion. 

When we analyze the 
reduction in the cost, it is 
found that approximately 
10 million came from 
highways; 9 million from 
schools; 1.2 million from 
colleges; one million from 
law enforcement, and 1.5 
million in the operation of 
public-owned water and 
light plants. These re- 
ductions total 22.7 mil- 


needs? 


ment ? 


ments ? 





Are public funds spent in proportion to 
their relative social values and economic 


Must there be planned expenditures and 
should they include the national govern- 


How much of the public’s income should 
be appropriated and spent by the govern- 


secondary, required a bare 
2 billion of the total. 
This means that out of 
each dollar of public 
money spent last year, only 
11 cents was used for com- 
mon schools. In Okla- 
homa less than 10 cents 
was used for the common 
schools. 

There have been tax 
leagues and various other 
organizations which have 








lion, leaving a reduction 


of approximately 2.3 million for all other func- 


tions and services of government. In other 
words, of the total reduction, 5 functions includ- 
ing education took 22.7 million reduction, leav- 
ing 2.3 million reduction for the remaining 17 
major functions of government in Oklahoma. 

In considering the reductions by units, we dis- 
cover that education had been reduced 3314%; 
county governments 1214%; city governments 
9%, and township 1014%. Schools absorbed 
more reductions than all the other units together. 
Of the more than 9 million from the schools, 6 
million of the reduction came in class room teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

I was in one county where the county officials 
were boasting to me that they had reduced, in one 
year, their cost of government $109,795, but when 
I looked into the figures I discovered that the 
school costs were reduced $79,233 and all of the 
other agencies reduced their expenditures $30,562. 

The Federal Government cost the people of 
Oklahoma 91 million in 1931 and in the year 1934 
our portion of the federal cost was 170 million. 
In other words, federal costs almost doubled in 


sprung up in our state and, 
I presume in others, that have been imbued with 
the idea of reducing governmental expenses and 
there isn’t any question about this need. In my 
state, in 1931, the total production on the first 
turn-over, from all oil, cotton and wheat, which 
are our basic resources, lacked 72 million dollars 
of being enough to pay our total governmental 
cost. Is there any wonder that outstanding war- 
rants went from an average carriage of 4 to 6 mil- 
lion to more than 40 million? Is there any won- 
der that we find outstanding school warrants in 
Oklahoma now in excess of a year’s pay for all the 
teachers in our state? 

There have been some reductions, as I have in- 
dicated, but they have been horizontal cuts with 
the schools receiving the full sweep of the scythe. 

As a result of our research, we have submitted 
in pamphlets, by newspapers, and by hundreds of 
speeches, a great many of our findings. 

We have school teachers in Oklahoma who re- 
ceive as little as $180 for a school term! Many 
who receive only $240; hundreds around $300 and 
a large number at $400. As I point out some of 
the inequalities in the school situation, I also want 
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to touch on some of the places where school admin- 
istrators should put their own house in order. 
There is no question but that the day of the many 
school districts is past. I cannot take the time to 
go into this problem and too, you are doubtless 
familiar with it. Suffice to say, we are trying to 
work out the county unit plan in Oklahoma, but a 


rather peculiar item of interest exists with refer- 
ence to this movement. In Oklahoma it did not 
have its birth or origin in school circles. Our find- 
ings, suggestions and recommendations, together 
with an aggravated financial condition forced it 
out. 

Our teacher colleges and universities have is- 


TABLE I 


Cost OF GOVERNMENT TO OKLAHOMANS, BY POLITICAL DIVISION 
FOR 1931, 1932, 1933, AND ESTIMATES FOR 1934 








PouiTIcCAL Division 


Tora. Net Cost 
1931 


Tota. Net Cost 
1932 


Tora Net Cost 
1933 





United States: 
Current Expenses 
Debt Service 


Total 
Oklahoma State: 
Current Expenses 
Debt Service 
Total 
County: 
Current Expenses 
Service 
Total 
Township: 
Current Expenses 
Debt Service 
Total 
City-Town: 
Current Expenses 
Debt Service 
Total 
Common Schools: 
Current Expenses 


Debt Service 
Total 


$70,912,316 (a) 
20,523,516 (a) 


91,435,832 
34,517,063 
467,413 
34,984,476 
19,933,836 
4,584,802 
24,518,638 
3,254,649 
983,373 
4,238,022 
14,405,033 
10,617,977 
25,023,010 
31,857,959 
6,790,128 


38,648,087 


$85,649,817 (a) 
19,774,548 (a) 


105,424,365 
28,226,089 
311,637 
28,537,726 
16,157,519 
4,945,510 
21,103,029 
2,650,085 
1,018,154 
3,668,239 
12,917,670 
10,814,792 
23,732,462 
28,272,859 
6,727,609 


35,000,468 


$ 89,324,864 (a) 
22,817,328 (a) 


112,142,192 (a) 
29,857,547 
379,180 
30,236,727 
14,983,000 
4,472,175 
19,455,175 


2,322,802 
1,014,976 


3,337,778 


11,427,874 
10,512,820 


21,940,694 
21,535,354 
6,764,735 


28,300,089 





State: 
Current Expenses 
Debt Service 


Total 
Federal and State: 


Current Expenses 
Debt Service 


Grand Total 





$103,968,540 
23,443,693 


127,412,233 


174,880,856 
43,967,209 


218,848,065 





$ 86,592,291 
25,449,633 


112,041,924 


172,242,108 
45,224,181 


217,466,289 





80,126,577 
23,143,886 


103,270,463 


169,451,441 
45,961,214 


215,412,655 





1934 Estimated Expenses: (a) Based on per capita; (b) actual exp. 
State and local estimate $101,000,000 Note: Federal estimate does not include processing or code 
Federal estimate 169,367,000 taxation. Add $9,000,000 for these. 


270,367,000 





Oklahoma has 2% of population; 2.11% of registered motor vehicles; 1.90% of national income and receives 2.3% of 
national advertising. It is more than a mere assumption that Oklahoma pays 2% of the federal expenses. 
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sued 47,000 certificates for teachers in the past 5 
years and we have only 18,500 teaching positions, 
with a possible yearly replacement of 2,000. 
What happened to the 37,000 innocents who were 
led into blind alleys to make a Roman holiday for 
the educational leaders of the state? 

I still believe that price is governed by supply 
and demand. In order to cover up the damage 
done the youth of Oklahoma, graduate work has 
been given by the teacher colleges and accepted 
for graduate credit. It may be fair to ask that 
since our teacher colleges cannot give instruction 
that meets the approval of the North Central Con- 
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believe the administration of schools to be all 
“lily white and holy.”” However, the preponder- 
ance of evidence is on the side of education and 
some of these matters are rather incidental and 
will likely be corrected now that they have been 
brought into the open. 

The teachers’ load in our state has increased 7 
per cent and teachers’ salaries decreased 30 per 
cent. We find municipal government uniformly 
costing more than municipal schools. We find 
that our counties were, and are spending more for 
highways than for schools in rural districts. We 
discovered that the state and local governments in 


'31 and 32 spent $58,900,000 for highways and 
roads, in cash, and only $58,600,000 on bond is- 
sues for school buildings during the 27 years since 
statehood. 


ference up ‘o the bachelor degree, have they any 
business in the graduate field? 

I mention these things because I do not want 
to leave the impression that from our findings, we 


TABLE II 
FUNCTIONAL Cost OF GOVERNMENT TO OKLAHOMANS IN 1931, 1932 AND 1933 
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$ 45,961,214 21. 
25,117,087 11. 
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1932 


$ 45,224,181 
24,814,339 


1931 


$ 43,967,209 
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General Government: 
Administration 
Legislation 
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Courts 
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Libraries 
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2,836,507 
1,570,242 
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Charity 


Eleemosynary 43 
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Utilities 4,477,290 3,697,627 1.7 2,980,402 1.3 








$215,412,655 100.00 
$89.90 


$218,848,065 100.00 
$91.42 


$217,466,289 100.00 
$90.73 
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We find that interest on teachers’ warrants aver- 
aged $30 per teacher last year. We are paying 
more in Oklahoma for pensions than we are pay- 
ing for school teachers. Crime suppression is 
costing more than teacher training. Another in- 
teresting comparison. There are 144 third-class 
postmasters in Oklahoma. The average salary for 
them in 1931 was $1,841. In the same towns 
were 144 school superintendents whose average 
salary was $1,358. In all fairness, are these the 
values that our society places on the relative serv- 
ices of third-class postmasters and school super- 
intendents? Is the school superintendent worth 
only 73% as much as the third-class postmaster? 
That comparison was for 1931. Since then, the 
school man’s salary has been reduced 30% and the 
postmaster’s only 10%. Now the postmaster is 
to be placed back to the 1931 level and the school 
man faces the possibility of further reductions. 

If the amount of taxes spent to maintain an in- 
stitution is an index of its social value to democ- 
racy, then highways are worth more than common 
schools. Debt service is of greater value than 
common schools; pensioners are worth more than 
school teachers. Postal service in our state is 
three times as valuable as education of the college 
level. 

From almost four years of intensive research, I 
could continue with findings that would surprise, 
antagonize and amuse you, but I believe sufficient 
has been said to bring you to the realization that 
we do have the elements of the problem before 
us. I have been in touch with many neighboring 
states. I do not find any research effort that has 
the scope or depth of ours, but I am inclined to 
believe that similarities to our findings can be un- 
covered in any state. It would appear that the 
time is here for definite determination on policies 
which will preserve and protect the American in- 
stitutions that have brought us to this point in 
history. 

Out of all the turmoil and welter of events of 
the last few years, after the application of experi- 
ments, panaceas and cures, I still believe in the in- 
stitutional life of this country. I still believe in 
the orthodoxy of economics and I still believe in 
the-virtue and abilities of the American people. 

The forces that contributed to the depression are 
known. Many of these have now lost their force 
and positive signs are here for recovery. A heed- 
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less, needless, reckless and unrestrained spending 
will not, however, bring about recovery. Neither 
will a disregard of social values. 

I do not subscribe to the idea that present-day 
problems are the worst that have ever visited a so- 
ciety of people. I believe our forefathers passed 
greater perils and more problems than confront 
us. Their solutions were reached by institutions. 
Our solutions, too, must come by institutions and 
not by men. 

True, our life is more complex, more rapid, but 
likewise we have been trained in complexities. 
No matter how difficult the problem, sound, sane, 
logical, and simple philosophies should be utilized 
in the approach. To this thing we call govern- 
ment, we need to apply the same scientific meas- 
urements that we employ in industry. We must 
work out a basis to see that public funds are spent 
in proportion to their relative social values and 
economic needs. We cannot build up production 
by increasing the parasite class of office holders. 

I do not believe the legislature of my state will 
make or break us. I do not think congress will 
make or break this nation (yet). Neither do I 
believe any political party will either make or 
break the nation—(just yet). 

The most puzzling philosophy of the so-called 
‘New Deal,” is the studied effort to uproot Amer- 
ican institutions and by that I mean over-riding 
state rights, complete ignorance of local self-gov- 
ernment and its problems. The setting up of 
federal organizations that are regional and not lo- 
cal, of duplicating relief effort in state, county, 
township, city, and even in wards. The whole 
set-up giving the appearance that there is not, and 
never has been, a local organization for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the distressed. 

Another observation is the absolute, callous at- 
titude of the federal government toward the rights 
and properties and accumulated savings of Amer- 
ican people and by that I mean the insane expen- 
diture of borrowed money with no regard for the 
rights and the interests of these young people that 
we have in school at the present time. If the 
spending of the federal government continues for 
the next two years as it has in the past two and if 
the demands on the states to spend equal amounts, 
by an un-American dollar-matching plan, prevails, 
the youth of today will eat the bitter bread of de- 
feat, because this borrowed money will have to be 
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paid back and this brings me to this observation; 
that in order for them to maintain the standards of 
living, they must be taught to produce more at a 
higher rate of speed or their standard of living will 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

I am not ready to give up the idea of individ- 
ualism and I am not ready to deny profits to a 
pioneer in business or a pioneer on the frontier. 
This doctrine of hate and envy coming out of these 
legislative halls has no place in American life. 
The philosophies of the Steppes and of the Med- 
iterranean have absolutely no place in an English- 
speaking community and they cannot be grafted, 
forced, or imposed on any group that speaks the 
English language or has Anglo-Saxon blood in its 
veins. 

Education has always had a very definite place 
with those who speak the English language and 
who subscribe to Anglo-Saxon traditions. The 
American tradition and our entire institutional life 
is predicated on the fact that an educated man or 
woman produces more and consumes more and 
that education and democracy cannot be divorced. 
It is for this reason that Oklahoma business main- 
tains that education is a social service; that it should 
have a definite share of all public appropriations; 
that in addition it should be considered one of the 
costs of production. 

Let me tell you exactly what I mean; one of the 
largest employers of labor in Oklahoma tells me 
that the education and training of his thousands of 
employees to the point where they can fit into his 
organization and perform their required duties 
would cost him at least three times what he pays 
for school taxes. 

Gentlemen, are public funds being spent in 
proportion to their relative social values and eco- 
nomic needs? 

Should there not be planned expenditures 
which shall include the federal government? 

And are we not now spending too much of the 
public income for governmental nonsense? 

Education has a responsibility as well as other 
functions of a social nature. The challenge is be- 
fore you for the perpetuation of opportunities for 
American youth. I maintain that youth, to carry 
on and to clean up many of our wrecks, must be 
more highly trained today than yesterday and the 
responsibility is largely on you. Gentlemen— 
W hither? 


Quotations 
Concluded from page 149 
dustries. I am wondering if it isn’t just about time 
to figure out what a civilization is for anyway. Thus 
far we have been conquering this continent. What 
are we going to do after we get it conquered? Doesn't 
that mean finally we have to live, and if we are going to 
live—well, is it criminal to enjoy ourselves? 

Fundamentally, my criticism of capitalism is exactly 
the same as my criticism of communism and fascism. 
They are all shot through with the same fundamental 
error, it seems to me, which is the error of materialism, 
which eventually brings material destruction. That is, 
the great blessing of capitalism was the emphasis on 
the individual ; the great curse of capitalism is the way 
its ends tend to be stated in purely material terms. 
From that point of view, I look on capitalism and 
communism and fascism as all of a piece; they are 
materialistic and godless. 

It seems to me the type of education that eventally 
will prove fruitful will be an education which holds 
forth an ideal of something which is on beyond, which 
recognizes the intangible, which recognizes forces 
outside of the materialistic universe but which always 
refers that kind of subtle, intangible attitude to the 
hard physical facts so that there is this continual inter- 
change of consciousness between the metaphysical 
and the material. .. . 

I wonder if you remember the words of Pascal. 
Pascal said that when you knew just a little bit, your 
knowledge was like a small circle, contacting the 
unknown ; when you knew a great deal, it was like a 
large circle, contacting the unknown; and the more 
you knew, the more there was to be known. 

I agree with John Dewey, it is important not to 
teach a particular body of doctrine, but to teach people 
to think. But though I would go with John Dewey's 
school, I would have this quarrel: they are possibly 
staying too close to earth (maybe I am doing the 
school an injustice), too close to the material. At any 
rate, I observe that certain offshoots of that school tend 
in their emphasis on the material to bring about sit- 
uations which result in bitter strife. It seems to me 
that if we are to have unity of purpose we must get 
away from this tendence of group to fight against 
group, region against region, the tendency towards 
disintegration. If we are going to get away from that, 
we must emphasize those things which have to do with 
unity of purpose . . . we are going to have to lay an 
increasing emphasis upon security, duty, responsibility 
—the things that hold humanity together—rather than 
upon the things that tend to drive humanity apart.— 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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By RUDOLPH D. LINDQUIST 


T may seem improper for a speaker to quarrel 

with the subject once he has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for discussing it, but I find myself com- 
pelled to do just that—to question the assumption 
that we are living in an age of leisure and to express 
doubt as to whether there is any point to discussing 
“The Public School’s Responsibility in an Age of 
Leisure." There would be just as much point to 
discussing the school’s responsibility in an age of 
plenty, and most of us are pretty certain that there 
would be no point at all in discussing that for the 
very simple reason that this is not an age of plenty. 
It is an age of want and misery with many of the 
essentials of life lacking. We mean, of course, 
that potentially it is an age of plenty, we have the 
productive machinery and the raw materials to cre- 
ate an age of plenty but we have neither the wis- 
dom nor the disposition to do so. Hence, it is 
only a half truth to say that we have such an age, 
even potentially, for certainly the lack of wisdom 


and of disposition are quite as important as a short- 


age in raw materials or in machinery. In fact, it is, 
if anything, more difficult to generate and direct 
these human abilities and dispositions to cooperate 
in the interests of the common good than it is to get 
machinery and raw materials in abundance. 

And so with this topic, ““An Age of Leisure,’’ it is 
assumed that those who use it have reference to the 
fact that some men work eight hours a day where 
they once worked twelve and that one working 
man can produce as much material goods in an 
hour as he formerly produced in an entire day. 

Last week Mr. Leon Henderson, economic ad- 
viser for the government, submitted a report in 
which he made public the fact that whereas in 
1930—four years ago—250 men finished 100 mo- 
tor blocks in a given time, 19 men can now finish 
250 blocks in the same time; that a new photo elec- 
tric inspecting machine dispenses with ten to 
twenty human inspectors; that the labor cost of 
$4.00 on a door in 1929 has been reduced to 15 
cents; that the labor cost of $3.00 on body framing 
in 1929, has dropped to 30 cents; hand finishing 
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from $3.00 to 20 cents; that, if used full time, an 
automatic buffer machine in a hardware plant re- 
places 150 men; that one unskilled man can oper- 
ate a certain measuring and inspecting device to 
check piston play that once required the services of 
three skilled men. 

And so it goes—150 men displaced here, three 
skilled men displaced there. But certainly it 
would be ironical and unbecoming in this presence 
to speak of their displacement and idleness as 
leisure. It would be as though some sardonic god 
were to hold up before hungry men tempting 
dishes and then snatch them away from their 
grasping reach. Certainly an organization such as 
ours committed to humanitarian work, to improv- 
ing the conditions under which people live, can- 
not be party to a dramatization through its tercen- 
tenary program of so cruel and inhuman a joke as 
that which the genii of “industrialism’’ are now 
playing on the human race. Would such joking 
amuse the 10,000,000 unemployed and their mil- 
lions of dependents; the one-fourth to one-fifth of 
our population which is now harassed by worry as 
to where the next meal is coming from? Or 
would it divert the millions of employed whose 
hold on their jobs is so precarious and tenuous that 
fear of losing it hangs over them like a pall dark- 
ening even their idle hours? Or would it comfort 
and sustain the 3,000,000 boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 21 who are reported by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau as unemployed and out 
of school to say to them, “‘Come now, you live in an 
age of leisure. Take your ease, relax and enjoy 
yourself.”” Most of them are probably in families 
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already hit by unemployment. What they want 
most is some chance to help their families. They 
are worried by the fact that there is not enough to 
eat and that clothes are needed. Many in despera- 
tion have left home unwilling to take food where 
there is not enough to go around. Possibly it 
would help them if we set up signs along the roads 
which they tramp, footsore in search of food and 
shelter, signs reminding them of the fact that this 
is an age of leisure. 

I hope you will pardon me if I seem bitter about 
this matter and that you will believe that the bitter- 
ness grows more from a feeling of shame and 
helplessness than from any disposition to assign 
blame or to point accusingly at any one. I hope, 
also, that you will pardon me if I turn from a con- 
sideration of what seems to me a myth—an age of 
leisure—to a consideration of a related but never- 
theless quite a different topic, namely, ‘The 
School’s Responsibility in an Age of Economic In- 
security.” I justify this change in part on the 
ground that if we successfully cope with our re- 
sponsibility in an age of economic insecurity, we 
shall probably bring about an age of leisure. Be 
that as it may, the real problem is security—not lei- 
sure. And concerning that problem I wish to 


speak briefly. 

What then is the public school’s responsibility 
in an age of idleness, of widespread destitution, 
and of general economic and social insecurity? 
That question has been so extensively discussed 
and so much more ably answered than I shall be 
able to answer it that I can not promise you any 


new light. All I can do is to record a conviction 
and urge to action along lines that are already 
fairly well seen. 

There are current several answers to this ques- 
tion of the school’s responsibility. It should be 
emphasized that the answers vary with the present 
security of the individual or group making it, with 
the interest which he has in public as distinguished 
from private or group welfare, with the faith that 
he has in the common man to help solve intelli- 
gently these social and economic problems. 

First may I speak of the group which believes 
that the school has no special responsibility in an 
age of insecurity. According to them its respon- 
sibility is, in every age, to teach the 3 Rs, to trans- 
mit, undefiled by reflection or analysis or criticism, 
the racial experience. They, of course, show their 
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ignorance of the educative process when they as- 
sume that the racial heritage can be thus trans- 
mitted, unchanged, from generation to generation. 
They say that we should not modify the educational 
experiences to meet changing social conditions. 
They would not introduce health service or dental 
hygiene or recreation or art or music or social 
science or any of the many other extensions of edu- 
cational experience. These things are fads and 
frills; they are not properly education. To include 
them disperses unprofitably the energies of chil- 
dren, or it makes them dependent and sycophantic, 
or it weakens the moral fibre of the parents by as- 
suming responsibilities which are properly and, as 
they profess to think, inherently the responsibility 
of the individual parent. Representative of such 
a point of view is the secretary of the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce who last week before the Senate 
Finance Committee opposed social security legisla- 
tion on the grounds that it weakened the moral 
fibre of our people. Granted that he is honest and 
sincere in this belief and granted that he thinks he 
has considered all the factors in the situation, with 
the realism of which he and his group boast, isn’t 
it conceivable that he may be wrong in the assump- 
tion that cerebration underlies his conclusion. 

Those who believe thus are, in the main, those 
for whom economic security is no longer a prob- 
lem. They wish to protect that which they have. 
It is easy to understand why they thus seek to pro- 
tect their cherished possessions, but why they 
should justify it in the face of widespread misery 
and injustice is quite another matter. One would 
have more respect for them if they charged it to its 
true cause, i. e., the grasping, acquisitive, selfish 
drives of man and let it go at that. When they 
try, sanctimoniously, to justify it on moral grounds 
as being good for the race, and when they profess 
to do it in the public interest, one experiences 
shame that men who would be strong and master- 
ful, should stoop to such a stupid evasion. For 
certainly it cannot be in the public interest that 
children and future citizens should starve or freeze 
or have their educational opportunities curtailed, 
or that they should grow up in homes supported by 
a dole. If it is so good for the morale and so val- 
uable in developing moral fibre why do they not 
prescribe it as part of the training for their own 
children? Why do they not prescribe joblessness 
as a curative for their own moral deficiencies? 
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The second point of view is held, often times, 
and strangely enough, by the same general group 
that holds the first point of view. Those who 
hold it believe that the school’s responsibility in an 
. age of insecurity, as in every other age, is to incul- 
cate thrift, respect for property and law, vocational 
skills and health habits. They too claim to be 
public spirited and social minded, and on the sur- 
face their claim seems to have some merit. For 
thrift under certain conditions undoubtedly is de- 
sirable, and so are health and safety; and respect 
for law and order has merit providing the law is 
just and in the public interest, but when one notes 
that the Bankers Association through its committee 
on propaganda spread thrift education and saving 
through our school systems; that a leading life in- 
surance company fostered health education; that 
casualty insurance companies provided safety edu- 
cation and that. manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce were the real drive 
behind a federal program of vocational education, 
one questions the disinterested nature of their 
zeal for public welfare. Why shouldn’t these 
pressure groups, if they really are public spirited, 
concern themselves with the extension of educa- 
tional experiences other than those that promise to 
bring a material reward? One could have more 
faith in the real magnanimity of their protestation, 
if the manufacturers’ associations and chambers of 
commerce were equally active in promoting legis- 
lation that extended the period of education, that 
reopened closed schools, and that guaranteed a 
high type of teaching personnel by providing sala- 
ries that would attract the most competent people. 

Many other minority groups affect in a similar 
way the learning experiences which we provide in 
school and they all profess to do it in the interest 
of public welfare and general social security, but 
it is that kind of security which, when we examine 
it, turns out to be security for the small group that 
advocates the procedure, and not security for all. 

To the influence of these powerful, socially re- 
spectable, defenders of private and class rights as 
opposed to public rights we educators are very sus- 
ceptible. Witness the returns to a questionnaire 
circulated recently among superintendents of 
schools.1 One statement in it was this: ‘‘His- 
tories written for elementary or high school use 


*F. H. Blair, The Superintendent As a Social Agent, THE 
Pui DELTA KaAPPAN, January, 1935, p. 88. 
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should omit any facts likely to arouse in the minds 
of the students questions or doubt concerning the 
justice of our social order and government.” 
Eighty-four per cent of the superintendents reply- 
ing signed themselves as in agreement with this 
proposition. In other words they would advocate 
having youth’s understanding of the political and 
economic system it is about to help manage consist 
of half truths, and would have it result in a belief 
that the “‘system under which 10,000,000 are un- 
employed and other millions in distress’’ is a good 
system and not in need of change. 

Can such an attitude be justified on the part of a 
public servant? When are we going to learn that 
we are public servants and that as educators it is our 
business to throw light on all that concerns public 
welfare, so that the interests of that public may be 
adequately conserved? If there are minorities 
whose special interests cannot stand the light of 
day we must refuse, by concerted effort, if neces- 
sary, to let pressure from them suppress the light. 
May I repeat that we are public servants and not 
the servants of a group or class. It is passing 
strange that as public servants we should have to 
battle for the right to serve all. It is to be re- 
gretted that we have become so inured to serving 
the few that this larger responsibility when seen 
in all its implications strikes us as something new 
and strange and fearful. Upon our decision on 
this point hinges all else that we do as educators. 

Our decision as to whether our responsibility is 
to public welfare or class welfare determines the 
social orientation of the school and that in turn de- 
termines the quality of the education which chil- 
dren receive there. We have had much futile dis- 
cussion concerning indoctrination but the fact is 
that what we as administrators do in teacher selec- 
tion, faculty organization, book purchase, curricu- 
lum development, and equipment purchases de- 
termines the responses which children have a 
chance to make and hence their education. By far 
the greater part of the educational experiences of 
children consist of unconscious adjustment to ar- 
rangement which we make. Granted the desir- 
ability of having as many of these experiences as 
possible in the nature of deliberate thoughtful ad- 
justments it still is a fact and must continue to be 
so that these deliberate adjustments can never 
make up the whole or even a very large part of the 
child’s educative experiences. We can and do in 
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many places press for an extension of the field of 
deliberate and thoughtful adjustments for we be- 
lieve that therein lies the real possibility for 
growth. In fact, upon our success in extending 
the area of thoughtful pupil participation will rest 
whatever claim we may make to progress in educa- 
tion. And yet we cannot ignore the fact that even 
under the most zealous and enlightened leadership 
the bulk of his educational experience will consist 
of adjustments, many of them unconscious, to ar- 
rangements which we make and through which we 
largely predetermine the outcome. 

If this be true it becomes a matter of tremendous 
importance whether the social orientation of the 
school be one of concern for the general welfare or 
concern for class and group welfare. That is the 
touchstone by which is measured the validity of our 
position as public servants. The decision which 
each man makes on this point and his intelligence 
and zeal in carrying out his decision will determine 
the importance of his contribution to economic and 
social security. Taking unequivocally the position 
in behalf of public and general welfare seems to 
me to be the very heart of the school’s responsi- 
bility in an age of insecurity. 

It is one thing to take this position in Atlantic 
City and quite another thing, with respect to its 
demands upon both courage and intelligence, to 
take it in our respective spheres of professional re- 
sponsibility. To him who is earnest in his desire 
to uphold the Constitution of the United States 
and to help build a state with reference to the gen- 
eral welfare, I can only suggest that he scrutinize 
carefully both his civic and professional ideals 
and activities to see whether or not they square with 
the ideal of general welfare or whether they are 
dominated by loyalty to selfish or narrow group 
interests. Such a scrutiny, if courageously and in- 
telligently made by the 1,000,000 teachers in the 
United States, would affect tremendously our so- 
cial and economic security. It would affect them 
because it would motivate and direct our activity 
as citizens. Also it would affect school legislation, 
school building, curricula, equipment, supplies, 
books, and school organization. 

Some progress had been made in our attitudes 
and activities in both these areas, it is true. The 
pronouncements and actions of this convention 
bear tribute eloquently to that fact. We are see- 
ing more clearly and accepting more courageously 
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than ever before our responsibilities as citizens. 
No longer do vested interests frighten us, at least 
not as much as they once did, with the demand 
that we stay out of politics. 

In our professional activity in secondary schools 
there is a growing body of evidence that we are 
taking as a point of departure, not the ideals of a 
class-dominated society, but the needs of children. 
There is an encouraging accumulation of evidence 
to the effect that the secondary school is getting 
down to business. We are beginning to recog- 
nize that adolescent boys and girls are over- 
whelmed with many problems incident to growing 
up and can and must be helped by the school to deal 
more intelligently with those problems. In fact, 
we are becoming convinced that there is no respon- 
sibility greater than that of helping them to more 
intelligently direct their own lives and that what- 
ever measure of ability and confidence we can give 
them to lead independent, intelligent lives consti- 
tutes the greatest contribution we can make edu- 
cationally. 

We recognize that children need and want to 
know more about the problems incident to group 
life in school, home, and community so that they 
may make more intelligent adjustments. The 
functions of group living, such as transportation, 
communication, production, exchange, and gov- 
ernment impinge upon their lives and call for in- 
terpretation. We, at last, dare to call this inter- 
pretation along with its contemporary and histor- 
ical implications social science and we teach it un- 
blushingly in the place of formal courses in an- 
cient history and medieval history. 

Also we realize that the child needs and wants 
to know more about himself as a psycho-biological 
organism and that the safest place for him to get 
this information is from those who specialize in 
understanding this organism, the physiologist and 
the psychologist, and we are more and more mak- 
ing use of them to render this service rather than 
permitting the child to pick up garbled informa- 
tion from playmates and untrained adults. We 
do this because we believe that actively function- 
ing intelligence with access to pertinent facts is a 
surer guarantee of sanity and balance and spiritual 
security under the stress of biological urges than 
are myths and half truths and threats, and we are 
daring to call this search for truth science and to 
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substitute it for the memorizing of classifications 
of flora and fauna. We have at last come to value 
and to use as an indispensable educational asset the 
perfectly natural curiosity which the child has con- 
cerning life processes. We even strive to keep 
alive this questioning, inquiring attitude, realiz- 
ing that great scientists are great because they have 
been of too hardy a stock to permit school routine 
and regimentation to kill their spirit of wonder 
and inquiry. 
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We are, in short, recognizing quite frankly that 
if children are to recreate the world and be quali- 
fied to live in it as it is recreated they must under- 
stand it. In that frank recognition there is real 
hope for secondary education and for the world 
that is to be. The social orientation of the school 
so that it will stand clearly and unequivocally as an 
institution dedicated to the public welfare instead 
of class interest, is the most pressing major prob- 
lem that faces educators. 


Guiding Beginners in Educational Research 


By RoBERT H. MorRIsOoN 


T is probably safe to assume that the student who 
I comes into the graduate school for his first 
courses approaches the problems of research with 
fear and trembling. Unfortunately, much mys- 
tery has been introduced into the field of research. 
Some educators have been prone to assume that 
only a “chosen few’’ could ever do research and 
beginners are for the most part reluctant to believe 
that they are among the select. A number of ex- 
cellent monographs‘ dealing with educational re- 
search procedures have appeared in print during 
the last seven or eight years. These monographs 
have rendered genuine service in encouraging stu- 
dents to go forward in their research endeavors. 
Instructors who sponsor research projects have 
come to lean heavily upon these monographs. Im- 
proved research studies with less effort on the part 
of the student and less time from the faculty spon- 
sor have resulted. 

Even with these monographs, the student wastes 
a great deal of time and energy because he does not 
know how to proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex nor according to a sequential plan. He is 
working in a new field. He may lack confidence 
in himself and he may be constantly harassed by 
the thought that what he does may not meet the 
approval of his sponsor and thereby interfere with 
his meeting requirements for graduation and the 

* Illustrative of these monographs are: 

Reeder, W. G. How to Write a Thesis. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1930. 

Whitney, F.L. Methods in Educational Research. TD. Ap- 
pleton Company, New York, 1931. 


Campbell, William G. A Form Book for Thesis Writing. 
University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1933. 
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much coveted degree. If the members of the fac- 
ulty of the graduate school take the position that 
their task is chiefly one of blocking the approval of 
unworthy research studies, then they need not con- 
cern themselves with specific guidance of the grad- 
uate student through the difficulties of completing 
a research project. If, on the other hand, the fac- 
ulty members take the position that definite guid- 
ance will result in better research and encourage 
the graduate student to continue research studies 
after meeting requirements for graduation, then a 
specific step-by-step program for guiding the be- 
ginning research worker seems in order. 

The plan for graduate thesis writing at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair includes 
such a step-by-step program by insistence upon the 
following procedures: 

Step No. I. A statement of the topic (tenta- 
tive). The student is encouraged to state in writ- 
ing a topic which he wishes to study and submit it 
to the head of his department. Approval by the 
department head authorizes the graduate student 
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to proceed with the development of the prospectus 
and to request the appointment of a sponsor. 

Step No. II. The prospectus. The prospectus 
to be approved must: 

1. State the thesis to be proved or disproved, or 
raise the questions for which the thesis will seek 
answers. 

2. Show the need for the proposed study. 

3. Indicate the sources of data. 

4. State the scope of the proposed investigation. 

5. List the method or methods of research 
which the investigator proposes to use. 

6. Explain how the data will be treated. 

Approval of the prospectus by the sponsor en- 
titles the student to submit the prospectus to the 
graduate committee. Approval by the graduate 
committee authorizes the student to proceed with 
the development of a detailed plan of procedure. 
As soon as the prospectus has been approved, the 
student is eligible to attend the seminar which is 
required. 

Step No. III. The detailed plan of procedure. 
In developing the detailed plan the student will 
follow the sponsor’s directions implicitly. The 
detailed plan must: 


i. State the assumptions basic to the investiga- 
tion. 


2. Refine the statement of the thesis as given in 
the prospectus, or refine the questions raised in the 
prospectus. 

3. State the proximate and ultimate objectives 
of the research. 

4. Contain an annotated bibliography of the 
more important and recent writings which have a 
bearing on the problem. 

5. Indicate specifically the procedures for col- 
lection of data. If the investigator proposes to 
use tests, personal interviews, a questionnaire, a 
check list, or some other tool for the collection of 
data, a detailed description of such tools must be 
included for approval in the plan of procedure. 

6. Include proposals for statistical computations 
and for arranging the data in tables, graphs, and 
figures if such are likely to be needed in inter- 
preting the data. 

Approval by the sponsor of the detailed plan of 
procedure authorizes the student to go forward 
with the collection of the data needed for the re- 
search study. 
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Step No. IV. The collection of data. If the 
student has developed his detailed plan carefully, 
he is ready to collect data which will contribute to 
his study and do so with the least energy consistent 
with the results desired. 

Step No. V. Classification and treatment of 
data. Following the collection of the data, the 
student investigator should submit for the spon- 
sor’s approval, the tentative plan for the treatment 
of data. This tentative plan should include pen- 
cil copies of all factors which will be used, such as 
(a) sample tables, (b) graphs or diagrams, (c) 
figures, (d) plates, and (e) proposals for statis- 
tical computations of a complex nature. Ap- 
proval of proposals for classification and treatment 
of data authorizes the student investigator to pro- 
ceed with the organization of his research project. 

Step No. VI. Organization of the research ma- 
terial. When the data have been classified in such 
a manner as to meet the sponsor’s approval, the stu- 
dent investigator should formulate and submit for 
the sponsor’s approval, a detailed outline for or- 
ganizing the research study. This organization 
outline should consist of (a) titles of chapters, 
(b) headings for major divisions of the chapters, 
and (c) sub-topics under the major divisions of the 
chapters. Approval by the sponsor of the organ- 
ization outline authorizes the student investigator 
to write the thesis. 

Step No. VII. Writing the thesis. The stu- 
dent investigator who has secured approval of the 
preceding steps should encounter no serious diffi- 
culty in writing athesis. The written product will 
be submitted to a reading committee for approval 
or rejection. Their approval will depend largely 
upon the following factors: 

1. The adequateness with which the student in- 
vestigator has proved his thesis or answered the 
questions which he raised in his prospectus. 

2. The scholarly treatment and interpretation of 
data. 

3. The clarity, conciseness, and accuracy of Eng- 
lish used. 

4. The reasonableness and substantiation of the 
conclusions reached, and 

5. The editorial completeness of the study. 
This latter factor includes the quality and accuracy 
of the preface, the table of contents, the lists of 
tables and figures, the footnotes, and the sum- 
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maries for separate chapters and for the study as a 
whole. 
SUMMARY 

It is believed that such a step-by-step guidance 
program in educational research will have the fol- 
lowing desirable results: 

1. The student investigator will have greater 
confidence if he proceeds according to definite 
steps. 

2. The investigation is carried out in accordance 
with a sequential plan. 

3. Important omissions and unnecessary proce- 
dures may be more easily prevented. 

4. The responsibility for securing approval of 
each step rests upon the student investigator. 

5. The student investigator knows from the be- 
ginning that a thorough and scholarly investiga- 
tion is required. 

6. The various steps provide an opportunity for 
the student to see his research project moving for- 
ward and at the same time the sponsor is provided 
with an opportunity to require changes without re- 
fusing to approve. 

7. The carrying out of a research project under 
such a program of guidance should serve to di- 
rect the student investigator in future research 
studies. 

8. Such a program is helpful in simplifying ed- 
ucational research and in bringing order out of 
chaos in some research activities. 


Education and Public Service® 


The United States maintains the most extensive 
school system in the world and yet makes less use of it 
in the selection of public officials than do any of the 
other self-governing nations of the world. In nearly 
every field except government we have placed greater 
and greater reliance upon the person of competence 
and training for the work he is expected todo. When 
men are ill, they summon to their aid a trained diagnos- 
tician; when a bridge is to be built, they employ a 
competent engineer ; when a pulpit is unoccupied, they 
call a graduate of a theological school to fill the post; 
when children are to be taught, they insist upon speci- 
fying the qualifications of the teacher; but when a 
government office becomes vacant, they maintain that 
almost anyone is competent to fill it. Science, inven- 
tion, and the ingenuity of men in general, have trans- 
formed life in nearly every field of human action 





* Exiracts from address of Lotus D. Coffman to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, February 27, 1935. 
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except government. In government we still lumber 
along, holding steadfastly to the ways of the ox-cart 
and sod-shanty age. There are still in existence in 
this country one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
independent units of government, each with the power 
to raise and spend money. Although we know that 
many of them are archaic, out-of-date, obsolete, and 
useless, we cling tenaciously to them as if their 
perpetuation were a matter of life and death. We 
seem to delude ourselves into believing that they repre- 
sent a precious heritage that should not be given up. 

Originally, government was concerned with a num- 
ber of simple things, such as, for example, the exer- 
cising of police functions, supporting the schools, 
building dirt roads, and promoting and protecting 
the interests of the people in many minor ways. More 
recently it has become the chief agency for realizing 
the economic aims of individuals. Its influence has 
extended into every phase of business; it controls 
banks, insurance companies, railroads; it regulates in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture; it underwrites 
gigantic public works and relief programs; it educates 
the youth; it ministers to the health of the citizens; it 
establishes new enterprises as, for example, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Project. Its budget is counted in bil- 
lions. All of the activities of government must be 
administered. More than three and a quarter million 
persons are employed as government servants, not 
counting those at work on emergency projects. . . . 

Clearly, we must learn in this country to bring 
trained intelligence to bear upon the problems that 
affect our political, social, and economic welfare. 
This means we must find ways of curtailing, and 
eventually of destroying, the spoils system in public 
affairs. Just so long as we permit clever politicians, 
or selfish pressure groups, to prostitute public wel- 
fare for private gain, the economic losses this country 
suffers will be enormous. The so-called “honest 
grafter,”” who keeps himself and his crowd in power by 
dispensing patronage, is a lecherous parasite on the 
body politic. The ill-gotten funds he obtains might 
better be used to provide education for youth and for 
the legitimate employment of the millions who are 
out of work. Not only does the spoils system waste 
public money; it drives ambitious and capable young 
men away from public office. And worst of all, it 
disfranchises and endangers democracy itself. . . . 

The influence of filling positions on the administra- 
tive, professional, clerical, skilled and unskilled labor 
levels with career people will be felt in many ways; 
not only in better administration of government, but 
in toning up the service generally because of the hope 
of advancement through good work rather than 
through favoritism. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


W. S. ALLEN, formerly dean, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, is now president of the John B. Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida. 


JosePH S. AMEs, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was awarded the Langley gold medal of the 
Smithsonian Institute for his work as chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


ELAM J. ANDERSON, president of Linfield College, 
McMinnville, Oregon, will conduct a student tour of 
the orient during the summer of 1935. Dr. Anderson 
was formerly principal of the Shanghai American 
School, Shanghai, China. 


WALTER L. BACHRODT, superintendent of schools, 
San Jose, California, spent the Christmas holidays 
touring Hawaii and speaking to teachers’ institutes, 
parent-teacher associations, and service clubs. 


IsAIAH BOWMAN, director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and chairman of the National Re- 
search Council, has been elected president of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Dr. Bowman will succeed Presi- 
dent Joseph S. Ames who will retire on June 30 after 
fifty-two years of continuous service at the university. 


NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER, president of Colum- 
bia University, is in Europe attending a special meet- 
ing of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Rawlins, Wyoming, is now head of the 
department of education at Shurtleff College, Alton, 
Illinois. 


Homer E. Cooper, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, has 
been appointed head of the department of teacher 
training at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. 


FRANK G. Davis, professor of education at Buck- 
‘ nell University, has been appointed director of the 
Bucknell summer session. 


J. D. Dickerson, principal of the colored school of 
Vidalia, Georgia, was recently presented a gold medal 
by the board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, and a large delegation of leading citizens ‘‘in 
appreciation of long and faithful services.” 


NEWTON Epwarps, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will deliver the annual Phi Beta 


Kappa address at Duke University on April 10. He 
will speak on “Education and Social Change.” 


WILLIAM Harris ELson, former president of the 
N. E. A., died in Chicago on February 2 at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Mr. Elson was noted as the origi- 
nator of the idea of technical high schools, and estab- 
lished three such high schools while he was superin- 
tendent of schools in Cleveland. 


ALVIN E. EuricH and ELtmo C. WILSON, of the 
University of Minnesota, recently cooperated with 
Time Magazine in preparing a current affairs test that 
was used widely in the schools throughout the country. 
After the schools had given the test, it was printed in 
the March 11 issue of Time. The purpose of the 
project was to stimulate a wider interest in current 
affairs. 


LIVINGSTON FARRAND, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has consented to remain as head of the uni- 
versity until his seventieth birthday in June, 1937. 
Dr. Farrand had originally planned to retire in June, 
1935. 


W. L. GRANT, principal of Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, died on February 3. Dr. Grant, who was 
the son of the late Principal George M. Grant of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, was Beit lecturer on 
Colonial history in Oxford University before assum- 
ing the principalship at Upper Canada College. 


HENRY G. HARMON, for the past ten years pro- 
fessor of education at Culver-Stockton College, took 
up his duties as president of William Woods College 
at Fulton, Missouri, on November 1. 


OsMAN R. HULL, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has proposed that Los 
Angeles City schools establish civil service for non- 
certificated employees to replace the present political- 
spoils system. The proposal will probably become a 
bill before the state legislature. 


EDWARD J. HUMMEL has been elected superintend- 
ent and Cecil D. Hardesty, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Beverly Hills, California. The Beverly 
Hills district has recently withdrawn from the Los 
Angeles city school system. 


WALTER A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, de- 
livered the principal address at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the School of Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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PALMER O. JOHNSON, of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, is spending a year’s sabbatical 
leave abroad. At the present time he is studying at 
the Galton Laboratories in London where he expects 
to remain until April 1. After leaving London, Dr. 
Johnson will travel on the continent, returning to the 
University of Minnesota about September 1, 1935. 


RIVERDA H. JorDAN, after ten years of service as 
director of the Cornell University summer session, re- 
tired at the close of the 1934 session. He is continu- 
ing his duties as professor of education and acting as 
chairman of the university committee for furthering 
the relations with secondary schools and pupils. 


CHARLES H. Jupp and W. C. REAvis, of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Chicago, have been 
appointed members of an advisory council to advise 
and consult with State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, John A. Wieland, upon matters vitally af- 
fecting public education in the state of Illinois. 


V. C. Kays, president of Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to serve as a vice-president of the Federal Land Bank 
of St. Louis. President Kays, who took up his new 
duties on January 2, will organize a new department of 
the bank which will include studies of soil fertility, 
land utilization, and farm management problems. He 
will continue to devote two days a week to the interests 
of Arkansas State College. 


J. A. Ketter, formerly superintendent of Coving- 
ton County Schools, Alabama, is the new state super- 
intendent of education. 


EpGar W. KNIGHT, professor of education at the 
University of North Carolina, has been appointed di- 
rector of the summer session of the university. 


R. B. Mac LEAN, president of Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Minnesota, is co-author with H. E. 
Flynn and C. B. Lund of Voices of Verse, four books, 
gtaded, motivated, and illustrated to meet curriculum 
requirements in the first eight grades. 


N. P. NEILSON, professor of physical education and 
health, Stanford University, has announced that he is 
assisting professor Clark W. Hetherington in the pro- 
duction of a number of books. The first book, which 
is more than half written, is “Professional Education 
in Physical Education.” A second book on ‘‘Prob- 
lems” is in outline form and material has been col- 
lected for a third book on “Interpretations and 
Objectives.” 

The professional education program in hygiene and 
physical education is now a part of the program of the 
School of Education at Stanford University. Com- 
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menting on this program Professor Neilson states, 
“While many problems remain unsolved, we feel that 
much progress has been inaade. Higher degrees are 
granted through the School of Education. We now 
have eight people who have made a start on the Doc- 
tor’s degree with a major in hygiene and physical 
education.” 


E. E. OBERHOLTZER, retiring president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. and su- 
perintendent of schools, Houston, Texas, was honored 
at a dinner given by the Houston School Men’s Club 
on January 23. 


C. C. O’HarrA, for twenty-four years president of 
the South Dakota School of Mines, died on February 
21 at the age of sixty-eight years. In his long service 
at the School of Mines, Dr. O’Harra gained particular 
recognition as an authority on the geology of the Black 
Hills and the Bad Lands. 


RALPH PICKETT, professor of education and secre- 
tary of the faculty of the School of Education of New 
York University, has been appointed assistant dean of 
the School of Education, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase. 
The appointment will become effective July 1. Dr. 
Pickett was appointed assistant dean to fill the vacancy 
created when Professor Milton E. Loomis assumed the 
deanship of the University’s Washington Square Col- 
lege following the appointment of Dean Rufus D. 
Smith as provost of the University. 


M. S. PITTMAN, head of the department of rural 
education, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
has been elected president of the South Georgia State 
Teachers College. 


MICHAEL I. PuPIN, world-famed inventor and Co- 
lumbia University scholar, died on March 12 at the 
age of 76. His investigations and inventions revolu- 
tionized telephony, wireless telegraphy, and X-ray. 


JAMES WILLIAM PUTNAM was inaugurated as the 
twelfth president of Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on February 7. Dr. Putnam, who has been on 
the faculty at Butler since 1909, has served the uni- 
versity in many administrative positions including that 
of head of the department of economics, registrar, . 
vice-president and dean of the college of liberal arts 
and sciences, and director of the summer school and ex- 
tension division. On three occasions President Put- 
nam has served as acting president of the university. 
He was formerly on the faculty of the University of 
Missouri. 


Oscar W. RICHARDS, Osborn Zoological Labora- 
tory, Yale University, is chairman of the committee on 
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motion pictures of the Biological Photographic Associ- 
ation. In addition to making lists of available films 
special attention is being given to standards and prob- 
lems of biological teaching films. 


BERTRAM SCHRIEKE, secretary of education for the 
Dutch East Indies, is making a year’s study of educa- 
tion in bi-racial communities of this country under the 
direction of the Rosenwald Fund. His itinerary in- 
cludes the southern states in which he is studying the 
Negro and White school conditions and the south- 
western states in which the school facilities for Indians 
and Mexicans will be studied. 


DEAN M. SCHWEIKHARD, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, reports that with 
the opening of the fall term certain changes were 
made in his department. It is now known as the de- 
partment of pupil personnel, and is coordinated with 
three other departments, business, instruction, and 
teacher personnel. The pupil personnel department 
includes the following services: school census, attend- 
ance, non-resident pupils, street trades and employ- 
ment, certification, visiting teachers, child guidance, 
clinic, health and hygiene, school dental service, in- 
dustrial arts, rehabilitation, and vocational education. 


GeorGE H. SHERWOOD has recently resigned as di- 
rector of the American Museum of Natural History 
and will devote his full time to the school service sec- 
tion as curator-in-chief of education. Dr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, vice-director of the museum has be- 
come the acting head. 


ALBERT F. SIEPERT, dean of the department of edu- 
cation, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 
has been elected president of the Peoria division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 


GorDON G. SINGLETON, director of research for the 
Georgia State Department of Education, is dean of the 
department of education and director of the summer 
session at Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island, has been elected 
president of the Department of Superintendence of the 
N.E. A. for 1935-36. 


ASHLEY V. StoRM, professor of agricultural educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, was recently assigned 
by the university to undertake the task of collecting 
source material on the Beginnings and Progress of the 
Teaching of Agriculture in the United States and its 
dependencies. The collected material will be housed 
in the library of the University of Minnesota. 


A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent of schools at 
Denver, Colorado, was elected second vice-president 
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of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
at the close of the recent meeting in Atlantic City. 


JouHN J. TicERT, president of the University of 
Florida, and formerly United States Commissioner of 
Education, received the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws at the semi-centennial Founders’ Day convocation 
of Rollins College. 

Lyon G. TYLER, president emeritus of the College 
of William and Mary, died on February 12 at the age 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Tyler was the son of John 
Tyler, tenth president of the United States. 

J. G. UMsTATTD, assistant professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, was elected president of the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Association 
at the recent meeting of the association in Atlantic 
City. Dr. Umstattd reported at the Atlantic City 
meeting on a nationwide study of teacher placement. 
The survey presents data for 374 institutions with re- 
spect to the number of 1933-34 graduates who had se- 
cured teaching positions by January 1, 1935. 

W. A. WALLS, superintendent of schools at Kent, 
Ohio, has been appointed state relief administrator 
for Ohio to succeed Major Frank D. Henderson. 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE, dean of the Yale University 
Divinity School, is spending several months in China 
at the invitation of the National Christian Council of 
China and the National Committee on Christian Re- 
ligious Education to help study the problems involved 
in the training of leadership for the Christian churches 
of China, particularly through the theological semi- 
naries. Dr. Weigle is chairman of the executive com- 
mittees of the World’s Sunday School Association and 
the Conference of Theological Seminaries in the 
United States and Canada which are sponsoring the 
trip. 

FRANK E. WILLIAMS, professor of Latin American 
geography at the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
director of an intensive educational tour of South 
America, sponsored by the university and scheduled to 
leave New York on June 15, returning to this country 
on August 28. The tour offers to college students, and 
to any one especially interested in South America, an 
educational voyage which will circle the South Amer- 
ican continent. 

Louis R. WILson, dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, has been chosen by the 
nominating committee for the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association during 1935-36. 


H. M. Wriston and A. A. REED, both former presi- 
dents of the North Central Association, were elected 
to honorary membership in the organization at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee last fall. 
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Meetings 

The Second International Congress of Libraries and 
Bibliography will be held in Madrid, Spain, May 20 to 
29. William Warner Bishop, librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and president of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, will deliver his 
presidential address at the first session and will pre- 
side at the second and final sessions. General sessions 
will be devoted to the Mission of the Librarian, Li- 
braries and Modern Life, and to the discussion of in- 
ternational loans. There will be section programs on 
popular and special libraries, cooperation between li- 
braries, professional training, and overproduction of 
periodicals. 

The annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 11, 12, and 13, 
1935. These dates are about one week earlier in the 
month than usual. 


The California Educational Research Association 
will hold a sectional meeting in San Francisco, April 
5 and 6. The general theme for the meeting is ““Edu- 
cational Implications of the Present Social and Eco- 
nomic Situation.” The program as planned includes 
two general sessions, three section meetings, and a 


banquet. The three sections will be in the fields of 
curriculum, administration, and student personnel. 


Public Schools 


Detroit evening schools are serving an average of 
35,000 men and women annually, according to F. S. 
DeGalan, director. For the year 1934-35, the fall 
registration was 20,600 and the estimated spring regis- 
tration is 15,000. 


Berkeley, California, is this year celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment in that 
city of the first junior high school in the United States. 
The McKinley school of Berkeley opened the new 
term in January, 1910, as an Introductory High School 
by retaining its ninth-grade pupils. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades were housed in a separate 
building with a distinct administrative unit. 


Detroit is the only city in the United States where a 
child may enter preschool and continue through col- 
lege, professional, and graduate schools, all in a mu- 
nicipally-owned school plant under the direction of the 
board of education and headed by one man, the super- 
intendent of schools, who, by virtue of his position, is 
president of the university. 


The Federal Office of Education has estimated that 
in 1932 there were 232,750 public elementary schools 


and 26,409 public high schools. Elementary schools 
of the one-room type are decreasing in number, and 
high schools appear to be increasing in number. There 
were fewer public elementary schools in 1932 than in 
1930, and 2,479 more public high schools (including 
junior high schools) in 1933-34 than there were in 
1930. 


A junior college will be established in San Fran- 
cisco, August, 1935. Credit for its inception is due 
Dr. Edwin E. Lee, superintendent of schools of San 
Francisco and professor of vocational education at the 
University of California. Classes will be housed 
temporarily in the University of California extension 
building in San Francisco. The board of education 
has allocated $150,000 for the operation of the new 
junior college for the year 1935-36. 


According to the recently issued biennial report of 
the Arkansas commissioner of education the Negro 
schools of the state had a larger percentage of enroll- 
ment in average daily attendance than did the white 
schools. The figures revealed an increase of 8.4 per 
cent by Negro children over the preceding year while 
the percentage for the white children showed a slight 
decrease. The Negro schools also showed a larger in- 
crease in the percentage of enumerates enrolled in 
schools than did the white schools. 


A series of community forums on ‘Occupational 
Opportunities Today,” sponsored in part by the pub- 
lic schools, are being held in Elizabeth, New Jersey, to 
aid young people and their parents in making the ad- 
justments needed under present economic conditions. 
Men and women prominent in the various fields have 
been asked to speak on current opportunities in their 
particular occupations. 

Forums have been conducted on health occupations, 
the teaching profession, and business occupations. 
Other forums planned include engineering, home- 
making, and a “College Night” for the benefit of those 
who expect to continue their studies after leaving high 
school. 


According to a report of the state department of 
education in the February issue of the Alabama School 
Journal, revenues for the public elementary and high 
schools in Alabama have decreased $5,107,627 since 
1929-1930. Between 1929-1930 and 1933-1934 the 
average daily attendance, or, the school load increased 
7.4 per cent. Reports from practically all sections of 
the state indicate a substantial increase in attendance 
again this year. 

While the actual decrease in revenues has been 
slightly in excess of five million dollars, the effect 
when the increased load is considered, is about the 
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same as if the school revenues had been decreased six 
and a half million dollars. 


Studies made by the National Committee for Federal 
Aid to Education reveal that schools in 144 districts re- 
mained closed during the autumn of 1934 until the 
FERA provided funds to open them. Money spent on 
schools in 1934-35 will be $475,000,000 less than in 
1929-30, and $332,000,000 less than in 1931-32. 
There are 200,000 more pupils to be taught than last 
year; 1,200,000 more than in 1930. There are a few 
more teachers than last year, but 11,000 fewer than in 
1930. 

About 250,000 teachers, nearly one in three, are 
receiving $750 annually. Approximately 54,000 
teachers, one in sixteen, are receiving less than $450 
annually. Unpaid salaries and outstanding salary 
warrants and certificates of indebtedness amount to 
over $100,000,000. 


In recent years more than one-half of Canadian chil- 
dren have been getting more than an elementary edu- 
cation, according to The Teachers’ Magazine of the 
Provinicial Association of Protestant Teachers of 
Quebec. They have been starting to high school. 
One-fifth or more complete the high-school course, 
and one-tenth continue their education still further 
in a normal school, college, or university. Three in 
every hundred get a university degree. Girls get half 
a year’s schooling more than boys, but more than 
two boys for every girl graduate from a university. 

The cost of these young people’s schooling in re- 
cent years has been about $750 each. The other costs 
involved in raising a child to the age of self-support 
have been about $5,000. 


More than 8,000 public and private school execu- 
tives met in Atlantic City, February 23 to 28 for the 
sixty-fifth annual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

The general theme of the convention was “Public 
Education Moves Forward” which had its base in the 
yearbook of the department entitled “Social Change 
and Education.” One of the high spots of the con- 
vention was the forum discussion on February 26 by 
the eleven members of the Yearbook Commission 


under the chairmanship of John W. Studebaker, _ 


United States Commissioner of Education. 

Prominent “‘new dealers” on the program were 
Arthur E. Morgan, Charles A. Beard, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, Henry A. Wallace, Oscar L. Chapman, and 
Stuart A. Chase. Other prominent speakers included: 
President Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota ; 
President Mary E. Wooley, Mount Holyoke College; 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; Dr. 
George F. Zook, American Council on Education, and 


Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


To what extent are present-day criticisms of high 
schools justified? To what extent have high-school 
students mastered the tools upon which efficient learn- 
ing depends? To what extent have these same stu- 
dents been freed by their high-school training from 
half-truths and superstitions, over-suggestibility, and 
gullibility, and become oriented and ready to take 
their places in society? The present curriculum revi- 
sion movement should be based upon the answers to 
these questions. 

According to Daniel L. Risley, test consultant, the 
division of educational surveys of the Southern Cali- 
fornia School Book Depository, in Los Angeles, is at- 
tempting to find the answers to these questions by 
means of a special type national survey of secondary 
education and of the first college year. Assisting in 
this survey as consultants will be W. Clark, director of 
research, Los Angeles County schools; Dr. Harry A. 
Steinmetz, professor of psychology and philosophy, 
San Diego State Teachers College, and Dr. Ernest W. 
Tiegs, dean of University College, University of 
Southern California. 

The particular measuring devices to be used are the 
Orientation Test, covering attitudes and information, 
and the Progressive Achievement Test, advanced bat- 
tery, covering the essential skills of learning. The re- 
sults of this survey will be of immediate value to the 
participating schools, and will provide supplementary 
data for the reorganization of the secondary-school 
curriculum. 


Under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the Psychological Insti- 
tute is conducting a cooperative study in the field of 
English teaching which has a more direct carry-over of 
school instruction into everyday life as one of its ob- 
jectives. Schools cooperating in the study, which have 
introduced the method developed by Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke, director of the study, report that instruction 
given in the English class is carrying over, not only to 
other classes, but to the playground and the homes of 
the pupils. 

Materials prepared for the program cover a full 
year’s course in English. The child’s own experiences 
at home and at school, his games, his tasks, and his 
travels are utilized as a basis for oral and written ex- 
pression. The assignments are related to his own life, 
in order that he may have a background concerning 
which he can speak and write naturally. As a result, 
he learns to express himself with a minimum of arti- 
ficial stimulation. Principles of usage are introduced 
in accordance with the sequence developed as a part 
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of the nationwide Carnegie study of English usage. 
This sequence has been developed on the basis of the 
difficulty and the practical utility of each principle of 
usage, as well as its relation to other principles. 

A complete demonstration edition for grade three is 
now available. A similar edition for grade four will 
be ready in April and one for grade five will be avail- 
able September 1. Schools desiring to participate in 
the program may secure further information from the 
Psychological Institute, 3506 Patterson Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Colleges and Universities 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, will 
offer two courses in the classroom use of motion pic- 
tures and radio during the coming summer session. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA has received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation a grant of $35,000 for 
studies in the natural sciences and $30,000 for work 
in social sciences. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, according to a 
statement in the January School of Education Bulletin, 
has awarded 52 Ph.D.’s and 1,150 master’s degrees in 
education. Only 24 Ph.D.’s and 471 master’s degrees 
had been awarded before 1930. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, 
is presenting over WBOW Monday and Thursday 
evenings, from 8:00 to 8:30, the Wabash Valley High 
School Series of the Teachers College Hour. The 
series is to introduce—in a new way, by radio—the 
high schools to the Wabash Valley in general, to one 
another, and to the college. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Southern Branch, Poca- 
tello, is giving a series of radio broadcasts each Wed- 
nesday evening over station KSEI, Pocatello. The 
general theme for the spring series is the “Wonders of 
Science.” The broadcasts are in general charge of Dr. 
Philip H. DuBois, professor of psychology. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY School of Education will 
present a series of three educational discussions over 
the western network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. These broadcasts will be available for all 
school and parent groups in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming on the third Tuesday of 
March, April, and May. The three programs sched- 
uled deal with ‘The Modern School.” 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mayville, North 
Dakota, has adopted a system of student counseling 
which embraces all the members of the student body 


and faculty. Each staff member has been assigned a 
group of about fifteen students to whom he will act as 
personal adviser for the remainder of the year. Use 
of the faculty members for consultation has been 
made voluntary on the part of the students but it is 
expected to prove advantageous to the individual 
students. 

The office of the registrar of Columbia University 
announces that students and staff members of the uni- 
versity will be entitled to purchase return tickets from 
New York this summer for one-third of the regular 
one-way first-class fare. The reduced fare privilege 
will be granted to those traveling from points east of 
the Mississippi River from the Gulf to St. Louis and 
east of and including Chicago and St. Louis; the New 
England states, and east of certain points in Canada. 


TEMPE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Arizona, will 
present a historical pageant on March 29 as one of the 
high-lights of the semi-centennial celebration of its 
founding. The pageant, which presents a historical 
review and a glimpse into the future of the institution, 
was written by Major Merle A. Strange, Phoenix, poet 
and philosopher, radio star, explorer and well-known 
lecturer. The pageant text is the result of three years 
of careful study and research. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, is offer- 
ing a new course this semester on “The Arts in Educa- 
tion and Life.”” The course, which is an orientation 
course dealing with the place of the arts in modern 
education, is designed for teachers of the arts at all 
levels, and for administrators, supervisors, parents, and 
others interested in the arts in relation to education and 
to life. The course is being conducted by representa- 
tives of various fields in Teachers College, cooperat- 
ing with certain schools in the metropolitan area. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, Iowa, will hold an Institute 
of International Relations, June 12 to 22, 1935. The 
institute has been arranged by the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Congregational Council for 
Social Activity, and Grinnell College. Professor 
G. W. Solt of Grinnell College is in charge of the 
plans. A group of outstanding authorities on interna- 
tional relations will deliver lectures designed to give 
information, to stimulate discussion, and to seek 
methods of solving problems in this field. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA College of Edu- 
cation placement bureau has recently released figures 
showing that 45.7 per cent of the 1933-34 graduates 
hold full-time teaching positions. This is 14 per cent 
more than for 1932-33. Although the number of 
graduates dropped from 516 in 1932-33 to 424 in 
1933-34, the number of full-time positions increased 
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from 150 to 195. Of the 1932-33 graduates, 122, or 
31 per cent, were found to be unemployed. Seventy- 
one, or 16.7 per cent of the 1933-34 graduates are at 
present unemployed. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SouTH Dakota School of 
Education, in cooperation with the extension division, 
is sponsoring a statewide high-school scholarship con- 
test for seniors. Examinations will cover English, 
social science, mathematics, and physical science and 
will be of the comprehensive objective type. The first 
examinations were taken in the local schools on 
March 1. The final examinations will be given in the 
university on April 1. The examinations are furnished 
and graded by the university free of charge. Scholar- 
ship keys will be given to first and second place 


winners. 


Wayne UNIversiTy College of Education is offer- 
ing a new course this semester, a Survey Course in 
Leadership of Leisure Time Activities of Childhood, 
Youth, and Adulthood. The course will present cur- 
rent principles and practices of group leadership to 
men and women preparing for or already occupied in 
work in clubs, settlements, camps, character-forming 
organizations, extra-curriculum activities in schools, 
and neighborhood, church, or community groups. 
Field trips will give an unusual opportunity to see the 
various leisure time groups in the city and the best 
methods now in use for developing programs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will sponsor a field course 
on rural education in Mexico during the summer of 
1935. 

Two student groups will be organized. The first 
will sail from New York, August 1 and return Sep- 
tember 2. The second will sail August 15 and return 
September 16. Each group will spend two and one- 
half weeks in the City of Mexico and vicinity and there 
will be lectures and excursions emphasizing rural edu- 
cation, ‘‘cultural missions,” native arts and crafts, and 
social and economic problems. The course will be 
conducted by Professor Mabel Carney of Teachers 
College. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE, Vermont, under the Ben- 
nington plan, closed last Christmas until the end of 
February, permitting its students to gain two months 
of practical experience in the various fields of their 
major interests. Each girl has a winter project. These 
projects range from travel and study abroad to work in 
a factory. Students continue their work in art, science, 
drama, social studies, etc., in private studios, other 
schools, hospitals, clinics, laboratories, offices, and fac- 
tories, and in apprentice jobs. The members of the 
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faculty devote their time to study, travel, research, and 
writing during the winter recess. 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, has been chosen as an experimental college 
in teacher training in connection with the work of the 
Copeland Commission on Crime of the United States 
Senate. Dr. E. L. Austin, head of the department of 
education at Michigan State College, is director of the 
project. A committee of the faculty of Central State 
Teachers College has been appointed to work with 
Dr. Austin. This committee has met once a week since 
November, 1934. While the committee is not yet 
ready to announce its plans, it is known that progress 
has been made and that a new curriculum in teacher 
training will be ready with the opening of college in 
the fall of 1935. 


Emory UNIVERSITY has adopted an interesting plan 
in college education. Dean G. C. White comments as 
follows: ‘In the Junior College a student may reduce 
his period of residence by taking extra courses to 
which he has earned the right by superior work. In 
the Senior College, however, no reduction of the resi- 
dence period is allowed. We seek to individualize 
education at this level rather than to standardize it. 
Each student’s program is planned for him individu- 
ally. There are no specific requirements and no 
mechanical regulations. Our ideal is to keep each 
candidate for a degree busy to the limit of his capacity 
on a program of study planned in terms of his own 
needs and interests.” 

Institutions of higher education in Michigan, in- 
cluding the state college, university, normal college, 
teachers colleges, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, and Wayne University are cooperating in 
a statewide freshman college project. Ninety-five 
freshman colleges have been established under the 
supervision of these institutions, with a total enroll- 
ment of approximately 7,000 students and 400 in- 
structors. These colleges are found in every section 
of the state and afford an opportunity for a year of 
college education for those who cannot attend one of 
the established institutions of higher learning. Full 
credit is given for acceptable work at the institutions 
sponsoring the project. 

THE PEOPLE’s UNIVERSITY, approved and adopted 
by the Camden, New Jersey, board of education, offers 
a popular lecture series on current social problems, two 
courses in parent education, as well as several profes- 
sional courses for teachers and leadership training for 
P. T. A. workers. 

The parent education work is planned to cover 
three successive years of two terms each. Included 
are the home in relation to child psychology and prob- 
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lems, domestic relationships and recreation, social edu- 
cation and character development. Credit toward de- 
grees is granted for work in the professional courses. 

The superintendent of schools has charge of the 
People’s University and the faculty includes members 
of the faculty of New York University, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and government specialists. 


Foreign 


The fourteenth annual conference of the Inter- 
national Student Service will be held from July 26 to 
August 1, 1935, at ‘“Woudschoten,” near Zeist, 
Holland. 


The Columbian Government has recently created a 
faculty of educational sciences in connection with the 
National University, intended for the training of sec- 
ondary-school women teachers. 


The Belgian Ministry of Public Instruction sup- 
ported various study cruises, organized for school 
children, during the summer vacation. These included 
a tour of England, Scotland, and Ireland at the end of 
July and a trip to Scandinavia near the end of August. 


A Regional British Isles Conference will be held 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, from August 13 to 23, 1935. 
The theme of the discussion will be ‘Social Education 
and Education for Leisure,” and a special exhibit of 
self-expression work in schools is being organized. 


An international college has been organized in 
Gdynia, Poland, where courses are given by Polish, 
Czeck, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav professors, on the 
economic, juridicial, administrative, social, cultural, 
literary, and artistic problems which arise in the Slav 
countries. 


The National Institute of Industrial Psychology and 
the University of London Institute of Education are 
giving a joint course of training in psychological 
methods of vocational guidance, intended to equip 
men and women for the position of ‘Careers’ Master” 
or ‘Careers’ Mistress’’ in schools and other institutions. 


The Ministry of Public Instruction in Ecuador has 
required the director of primary and normal educa- 
tion to submit a plan for the organization of a rural 
educational institute. This institute will be entrusted 
especially with the professional training of teachers 
for country schools and native centers. 


East London College, a school of the University of 
London, has received a royal charter under which the 
college is re-named Queen Mary College. Under the 
principalship of Sir Frederick Maurice, Queen Mary 
College is embarking on a plan of reconstruction esti- 








mated to cost £250,000. The college now has ap- 
proximately 500 full-time students enrolled. 


In Germany the Minister of Science and Popular 
Education has announced that, as from 1935, teachers 
of all grades will, each year, be brought together in 
camps for four weeks. According to the announce- 
ment they will find, thanks to communal life and a 
new training in sport, a renewed energy which will 
enable them to carry out their high mission in national- 
socialist education. 


In order to employ a larger number of the candi- 
dates to elementary and secondary teaching in Czecho- 
slovakia, a ministerial decree has been published which 
indicates that candidates may be accepted as “‘proba- 
tioners” in the schools. After a three months’ period 
unpaid they will receive a certain award; on comple- 
tion of two years’ probation they may be appointed 
provisionally or permanently. 


The Italian Cabinet at its session of September 18, 
on the proposition of Benito Mussolini, approved four 
projects of law dealing with the reform of military 
training for the nation. The new reform declares that 
military training is an integral part of national edu- 
cation: “It must begin as soon as the child is old 
enough to learn and must continue until the citizen is 
capable of bearing arms in defense of his country.” 


Commenting on the appointment of G. A. C. 
Kuschke as director of education for the province of 
Transvaal, Africa, the editor of the Transvaal Educa- 
tional News states ‘The rapid succession of directors 
during the past decade has militated against any 
constructive work of importance in the Transvaal Edu- 
cation Department, and if we wish Mr. Kuschke 
many years of happy work, it will be tantamount to 
desiring a long period of close cooperation between 
him and the teaching staff.” 


An Inter-territorial Conference on African Village 
Education will be held in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
from May 27 to June 8, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the several 
African governments. The discussions will center 
around the improvement of the village or “bush” 
school and the part to be played therein by teachers 
and supervisors trained in accordance with the Jeanes 
ideals. Professor Charles T. Loram, chairman of the 
department of race relations at Yale, will preside. 


The decree on the new plan of studies for second- 
dary schools of Spain was passed on August 29, 1934. 
The course now covers seven years instead of six with 
the option of obtaining, at the end of the fifth year, 
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the junior leaving certificate admitting to the normal 
schools. The minimum age of admission to a second- 
ary school is fixed at ten years and the minimum age of 
leaving at seventeen years. The decree provides for 
an entrance examination, an examination at the end of 
the third year, and a final examination, the jury of 
which will include two university professors, as well 
as secondary school teachers. 


A commission of three distinguished Brazilian edu- 
cators, Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, Dr. Berg- 
strém Lourenco Filho, and Dr. A. Carneiro Leao, have 
been sent to this country by the federal government of 
Brazil to investigate aspects of American education. 
Dr. de Carvalho will study in particular the organiza- 
tion of educational research institutions, Dr. Louren¢o 
Filho, teachers colleges, and Dr. Carneiro Leao, school 
administration and supervision. 


Among the Periodicals 


School Life has inaugurated a new service, ‘‘Educa- 
tion in the News” which is a compilation by John H. 
Lloyd, of the editorial division, of selected brief sen- 
tences and paragraphs from the outstanding educa- 
tional news of the daily newspapers. 


The November, 1934, issue of the Teachers College 
Journal, published by the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, is devoted to “Representative Ani- 
mal Life of Indiana” by William P. Allyn, professor 
of Zoology at the college. The article contains forty 
illustrations, all from photos taken by the author. 


The January issue of School Progress, published by 
the State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., is dedi- 
cated to Charles H. Cooper, president emeritus of the 
college, who died last September. The issue contains 
articles on the early life of Mr. Cooper, educational 
changes during his administration, and a tribute by 
O. W. Snarr, director of training at the college. 


The January issue of Education is a geography num- 
ber. Articles are contributed by specialists in the field 
of geography, specialists in the broader field of educa- 
tion, the classroom teacher, and the university student. 
A plan for evaluating geography textbooks objectively, 
presented by Professor William M. Gregory of 
Western Reserve University, and a list of textbooks 
in geography comprising books suitable for use from 
the third grade through the college and university, 
are included in the issue. 


Vitalized Speeches of the Day is an interesting new 
magazine which purposes to preserve and make avail- 
able for ready references outstanding addresses by men 
and women who are recognized as leaders in their re- 
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spective fields of endeavor. The first issue appeared 
in October, 1934. The publishers—City News Pub- 
lishing Company, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
City—announce that they have no “ax to grind” but 
but that they merely wish to “give to the best thought 
of the best minds” as wide a circulation as possible. 
The magazine is published twice a month. 


The Nation’s Schools introduced several new 
reader services in January. One new feature is “On 
the Air During January.” This monthly list of radio 
programs is edited with the schoolman’s taste and 
needs in mind. A second new feature is “Films for 
the School Screen,” a listing of silent and sound mo- 
tion pictures suitable for school use. This with other 
visual education news is being presented monthly. 
The March issue of the magazine, which is devoted 
largely to significant news of the Department of Super- 
intendence and allied conventions, including ten of 
the major speeches from the general program, selected 
extracts from all significant papers presented through- 
out the week, and a brief summary of the convention 
highlights. 


The January issue of the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education contains a symposium, entitled, 
“Broadening the Experimental Basis for Learning in 
Secondary Schools.” Four additional symposia, deal- 
ing with problems involved in the reorganization of 
the curriculum in the secondary schools of California, 
are announced for the February, March, April, and 
May numbers of the journal. The California Journal 
of Secondary Education replaced the California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education last October. Beginning 
with January the magazine became a monthly pub- 
lished nine times a year from October to May. Con- 
cerning the change in policy the statement is made 
that “while not sacrificing the scholarly character of 
the quarterly the emphasis in the new journal will be 
upon the practical needs of the classroom teacher.” 


Publications 


The Federa’ Office of Education has published a 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1931-32, which con- 
tains assembled facts for more than 127,000 school 
districts. The summary is available for five cents from 
the Government Printing Office. 


According to an announcement by Frank Hubbard, 
associate director Research Division, N. E. A., the 1936 
yearbook of the Department of Superintendence on 
the social studies curriculum is now being put into 
shape by the commission. He states that the commis- 
sion is hoping ‘‘to bring it down so that at least one 
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foot is on the ground. The 1937 yearbook will at- 
tempt to solve the general problem of youth.” 


School Legislation Affecting Young Children. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
January, 1935. 

This bulletin has been prepared for the purpose of 
providing information in regard to existing nursery 
school and kindergarten laws. It contains sections on 
the needs of early childhood as the basis for legisla- 
tion, principles underlying state legislation affecting 
the education of young children, an analysis of state 
legal provisions, and state activity for good legislation. 


Our Small Enrollment Rural Schools. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Teachers Association, 1935. 
Pp. 48. 

This study is a compilation of data relative to the 
possibility of combining the smaller rural schools in 
Wisconsin so that some basis for estimating how much 
could be saved by so doing would be available. The 
booklet presents the rural school situation in Wiscon- 
sin in regard to enrollments, cost of maintenance, and 
number of small and large schools; the rural situation 
in fourteen specific counties, and an estimate of the 
amount that might be saved by combining the smaller 
schools of Wisconsin. 


Schools in the Story of Culture, by Charles A. Beard 
and William G. Carr. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1935. Pp. 32. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from the Journal of the 
National Education Association of seven articles deal- 
ing with the history of the school. It includes a study 
outline for the use of classes in the social studies in 
high schools and colleges, classes in the history of edu- 
cation in teachers colleges and normal schools, and 
study groups of teachers and other citizens. The pam- 
phlet may be secured from the N. E. A. at the price of 
25 cents a single copy, with discounts for quantity 
orders. 


Adult Education, A New Frontier, is an interesting 
bulletin published by the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education in mimeographed form, presenting 
the plan, the program, the problems, and the progress 
of adult education in Washington. According to the 
bulletin, on December 31 a total of 20,000 adult stu- 
dents were enrolled in more than 100 courses. It is 
anticipated that 40,000 men and women will be study- 
ing in the adult schools of the state before the end of 
the school year due to increased allocations, issued to 
each district on January 1. The five-point program in- 
cludes nursery schools, literacy classes, vocational edu- 
cation, vocational rehabilitation and general adult 
classes. The adult education program operates under 


the direct supervision of Dr. N. D. Showalter, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


A Program of Education for Our Developing 
Social and Economic Situation was the subject of com- 
petition for the second annual research award of 
Kappa Delta Pi, national honorary education fra- 
ternity. The manuscripts submitted by Will French, 
superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
H. D. Langford of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were given first place in the competition, the 
prize of $1,000 being equally divided between the two. 
Announcement of the award was made at the annual 
dinner of Kappa Delta Pi held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, during the recent convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

The winning manuscripts will be published in the 
near future by the Macmillan Company. It is interest- 
ing to note that both recipients of the prize award are 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The United States Educational Directory for 1935 
has recently come from the press. The new directory, 
published by the Federal Office of Education, contains 
four sections as follows: Part I—State and County 
School Officers throughout the United States ; Part II— 
City School Officers, listing names and addresses of 
city school superintendents, supervising principals, 
business managers, research directors, and superin- 
tendents of Catholic parochial schools; Part III—Col- 
leges and Universities ; Part ['¥V—Educational Associa- 
tions and Directories, a 47-page list of national and 
sectional associations, educational foundations and 
boards, Jewish educational organizations, church edu- 
cational boards, international educational associations, 
state library associations and commissions, national 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and other educa- 
tional directories. 

According to Part III of the new directory nearly 
fifty per cent of all institutions of higher learning in 
the United States are located in ten states. Of the 
1,662 institutions included in the college guide, 783 
are found in the following states: New York, 100; 
California, 99; Illinois, 99; Pennsylvania, 97; Texas, 
86; Iowa, 64; Ohio, 64; Massachusetts, 62 ; Missouri, 
60, and North Carolina, 52. Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Ohio lead other states in the number of col- 
leges and universities with 51, 45, and 45 respectively. 
Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania have more pro- 
fessional schools than any other states. 

There are 158 teachers colleges in the country. Of 
this number, 13 are in Pennsylvania, 10 in Wisconsin, 
and 10 in Massachusetts. New York leads in the 
number of normal schools, while California, Texas, 
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and Iowa report more junior colleges than any of the 
other states. 

There are 229 colleges for men, 270 colleges for 
women, and 1,163 coeducational institutions in the 
United States. Of this 1,662 total, 107 are Negro in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


Studies in the Psychology of Learning II, by T. R. 
McConnell, Lyle K. Henry, Clellen Morgan. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 5. 
Published by the University, Iowa City, Iowa, 1934. 
Pp. 143. 

This is a report of three studies in the psychology 
of learning carried on under the direction of Dr. F. B. 
Knight, professor of education and psychology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Students of educational psychology 
should be particularly interested in these studies be- 
cause (1) they deal with points on which the connec- 
tionists and the Gestaltists differ and (2) the subjects 
are human beings rather than rats, cats, or monkeys 
and the learning situations are mainly those of the 
schoolroom. 

The three studies are (1) Discovery vs. Authorita- 
tive Identification in the Learning of Children by Dr. 
T. R. McConnell; (2) The Réle of Insight in the 
Analytic Thinking of Adolescents by Dr. Lyle K. 
Henry; (3) Characteristics of Problem-Solving Be- 
havior of Adults by Dr. Clellen Morgan. 

Dr. McConnell conducted a controlled experiment 
in the learning of the one hundred basic addition and 
the one hundred basic subtraction facts in the second 
gtade. Two procedures, purporting to utilize different 
theories of learning were employed. One procedure 
used repetition of stimulus-response connections with- 
out attempt to give them meaning ; the other procedure 
assumed that learning is the process of achieving in- 
sight rather than of sheer repetition. In the former 
procedure each number combination was considered 
as a specific bond and was learned by sheer repetition 
in accordance with well-established specifications for 
drill. In the latter procedure an attempt was made to 
bridge the gap between concrete number and abstract 
number by presenting each of the two hundred number 
facts meaningfully through the use of pictured situ- 
ations. It was found that the group taught by the 
method of sheer repetition learned immediate and 
automatic responses to number facts about as well as 
did the group taught by the method which utilized 
meaningful procedures. The data relative to the 
learning of number facts failed to support the claims 
of the configurationists. There was, however, some 
evidence that the method of meaningful procedures 
tended to develop a deliberative and meditative attack 
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upon number facts and to enhance ability to transfer 
training and to manipulate number facts in mature 
ways. 

Dr. Henry conducted an experiment to test the 
hypothesis that the mental behavior observed in solv- 
ing originals in geometry under controlled conditions 
can be adequately and correctly described as the opera- 
tion of “insight.” The ability to note significant rela- 
tionships in problems and the ability to apply known 
principles in a significant and confident fashion were 
considered distinguishing characteristics of insight. 
Nine geometric originals and fourteen underlying 
theorems were used. The oral responses of thirty-two 
geometrically superior high-school pupils to these 
originals and theorems were electrically recorded 
under controlled conditions. A series of exposure 
cards was employed which gradually elaborated the 
stimulus pattern. Insight was found to be present in 
certain instances in solving geometry originals, but it 
did not appear that the typical successful behavior ob- 
served was the operation of insight. The ability to re- 
spond to common factors in situations was not con- 
sistent from situation to situation. There were few in- 
stances in which the solution appeared suddenly, and 
there tended to be a lack of surety and confidence in 
the correctness of the solution. 

Dr. Morgan’s study of problem-solving behavior of 
adults is divided into three parts, as follows: (1) 
learning under conditions in which the selective factor 
was the main variable; (2) learning under conditions 
in which the factor of annoyance was the main vari- 
able, and (3) learning under conditions in which in- 
correct reactions couid not persist. The Cross or 
Yamato Puzzle, which is very difficult to solve, was 
used in the first part; Peterson’s Mental Maze was 
employed in the second part; and a mental maze con- 
structed by the experimenter was used in the third 
part. The subjects throughout the experiment were 
college students. The data are complicated and a 
brief statement of generalizations can hardly be made. 
Suffice it to say that the author concludes that the 
concept of trial-and-error behavior appears in need of 
redefinition. He offers the principle of variation in 
response to meet this need. The essence of the prin- 
ciple is that learning behavior may be characterized as 
variable within the range of the plausible or psycho- 
logical probability. The subject responds only to 
those elements of a situation which are perceived to 
have some significance with respect to reaching the 
solution of the problem. Since correct reactions in 
most situations will be found plausible, the psycho- 
logical probabilities of making correct responses are 
relatively increased. 





Of Concern to Fraternity Members 


Early in the morning of March 12 a fire was 
FIRE discovered in one of the offices of the fourth 
floor of the building where the national office 
of Phi Delta Kappa is located. Although the actual 
fire was largely confined to the one office suite, the 
smoke and steam besmudged every office on the floor 
to such an extent that a complete redecorating job has 
to be done and all furniture, equipment, and supplies 
have to be thoroughly cleaned. The building is 
known as a fire-proof building. Although the fire had 
ample time to have spread widely, the fire-proof con- 
struction saved the day and we still have intact all of 
the physical equipment of a national office. Fortu- 
nately, the fraternity suffers no loss since all damage is 
amply covered by fire insurance. The interruption of 
the office routine, however, is a matter of much con- 
cern and the cause of considerable delay in handling 
the business of the office. 


This notice is especially to re- 
mind field members who are not 
in contact with campus and alumni 
chapters that a National Reorgani- 
zation Committee was appointed 
by the president according to the instructions of the 
last council. The main functions of this Reorganiza- 
tion Committee are to prepare an agenda of topics to 
be considered at the next council meeting and also to 
consider possible plans for reorganization of the fra- 
ternity in order to make its service more effective. 

The Reorganization Committee invites suggestions 
from any member in the field or on campus for the 
betterment of the fraternity. If you have suggestions 
that you would like to have considered by the next 
council, be sure to write them before April 15 to 
W. W. Patty, Chairman of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, whose address is School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


COUNCIL 
SUGGESTIONS 
INVITED 


The members of Phi Delta Kappa 

PANEL ON in Virginia recently sponsored a 
EDUCATION panel on education under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The gen- 
eral subject was ‘Current Demands Upon Education.” 
The panel assignments were as follows: ‘Recent 
Social Trends—the Challenge,” an introduction to the 
discussion by the chairman; ““The Public School’s Re- 
lation to the Challenge,” J. H. Binford, Superintend- 


ent of Richmond Public Schools; ‘Continuation Edu- 
cation,” J. L. B. Buck, State Board of Education; 
“The College in the Current Situation,” Dr. Edward 
Alvey, Jr., Director of Teacher Training, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg; “Qualitative vs. 
Quantitative Education,” Dean Raymond B. Pinch- 
beck, Richmond College, University of Richmond; 
and ‘Summary and Conclusion,” Dr. J. W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


The members of Phi Delta 

TEXAS STATE Kappa in the state of Texas have 

ORGANIZATION perfected a statewide organiza- 

tion during the current school 

year and have already engaged in a successful publicity 

campaign on school issues and in the dissemination of 

vital information relative to the legislative issues of 
concern to educators in the state. 

The plan for the state organization which was 
adopted at Galveston on November 30, 1934, includes 
this statement of purpose, “It shall be the purpose of 
the state organization of Phi Delta Kappa to further 
educational principles, policies, and ideals rather than 
to promote campaigns for persons or parties." The 
state is divided into eleven districts, each having its 
designated center or centers. The administration of 
the state organization is vested in an executive com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives from each 
district which has an organized chapter and one repre- 
sentative from each of the remaining districts. The 
president and the secretary-treasurer are elected from 
the membership of the executive committee by the 
committee for a term of two years. 

The executive committee is charged with the fol- 
lowing responsibilities: (1) It shall at each annual 
meeting offer a program of study for the ensuing year. 
(2) It is authorized in instances of serious emergencies 
to call upon members of Phi Delta Kappa in the state 
to defend or promote vital issues affecting education. 
(3) It is especially charged with the further develop- 
ment of the organization and its adaptation to the 
needs of the state. 

The officers of the organization are: Honorary 
President, B. F. Pittenger, Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas; President, Bertram Harty, 
1322 Waverly Avenue, San Antonio; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. W. Gotke, 129 Marcia Place, San 
Antonio. 
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OF CONCERN TO FRATERNITY MEMBERS 


A charter for the establishment of an 
alumni chapter may be granted by the exec- 
utive committee upon receipt and verifica- 
tion of a petition signed by not fewer than 
twenty members of Phi Delta Kappa (in 
good standing), accompanied by a statement certifying that 
the group has held at least three consecutive monthly meet- 
ings, each attended by no fewer than twelve of the petition- 
ing members, and accompanied also by the written approval 
of the district representative. . . . This charter, bearing the 
seal and coat-of-arms of the fraternity, shall be delivered to 
the members of the new chapter upon payment of the usual 
charter fee of $40.00. No regular installation shall be 
required. 

Each alumni chapter shall be required to hold not fewer 
than six meetings each school year, one of which shall be 
held in the month of May. . . . Any alumni chapter which 
fails to maintain an enrollment of twelve members in good 
standing or to hold at least six meetings in any school year 
shall be placed on probation for one year. If it shall fail to 
hold at least six meetings during the year of probation, the 
executive committee may revoke the charter of the chapter and 
shall report the chapter as discontinued. 

Alumni chapters shall be permitted to elect members only 
from the ranks of the fraternity, and may admit any brother 
who applies for membership, provided that he meets such 
qualifications for membership as may be approved by the 
executive committee or made the subject of legislation by the 
council. But in all cases, candidates for membership shall 
not be in student residence at an institution in which an ac- 
tive chapter is located, and shall meet the qualifications for 
good standing as set forth in the constitution. 

Alumni chapters shall elect delegates to the national coun- 
cil who shall have the same powers and privileges as dele- 
gates from the active chapters.’ 


ALUMNI 
CHAPTERS 


Twenty-seven alumni chapters have been chartered 
as functioning units in Phi Delta Kappa. Two addi- 
tional groups are known to be preparing petitions at 
the present time. It is possible that some of the chap- 
ters which now exist will be unable to meet the consti- 
tutional standards given above since they were orig- 
inally organized as state-wide chapters for the purpose 


of providing one to three meetings per year. The 
standards were adopted in 1932, however, and it is 
the hope of the executive committee that such chap- 
ters may have been able to so organize their annual 
programs that the conditions may be met. By having 
meetings from time to time in various parts of the 
state in addition to the regular state-wide and sectional 
meetings, the standards may easily be met. Chapters 
which are organized in urban centers usually meet 
monthly and are not embarrassed by the standards 
which have been established. 

The directory of alumni chapters which appears on 
the inside back cover of the magazine is somewhat in- 
complete because of our inability to secure the essential 
information from some of the chapters. 


* From the National Constitution. 
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Communications will soon be go- 

LIFE ing forward from the chapters to 
MEMBERSHIP the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa regarding the payment of 

the annual membership fees. It therefore seems ap- 
propriate to quote from the national constitution re- 
garding Life Membership at this time. Some may 
wish to avail themselves of the life membership pro- 
vision or groups may wish to confer life membership 
in the fraternity as a tribute to service and leadership. 


Members who so desire may become life members at any 
time on payment of a fee of $50.00 in one sum or upon the 
payment of $52.50 in three annual installments of $17.50 
each. If the candidate for life membership elects to pay the 
fee by installments, he shall continue to pay his active chap- 
ter dues until the life membership shall be paid in full. Any 
member either in arrears or in nominal membership may have 
this privilege and he shall not be required to pay any arrear- 
ages. The amount of this fee ($50.00) shall be held in trust 
by the national organization and the sum of $1.00 per year ° 
shall be returned annually to the active chapter during the 
life of the member, said payment to begin after the first 
year’s income on the total investment is available. At the 
death of the life member, the $50.00 shall revert to a perma- 
nent endowment fund and the income therefrom shall go 
into the general fund. 


Nineteen hundred service keys have 

SERVICE been granted to our members in con- 

KEY formity with the conditions established 

by the national council of the fraternity. 

The conditions governing the purchase of the service 

key are set forth in the by-laws, article V, section 2, as 
follows: 


Meaning and Purpose: The service key 
may be purchased and worn by members of 
the fraternity who meet the conditions set 
forth in this article. It shall be a tangible 
evidence of continued service to the cause 
of education and to the fraternity. 

Upon Whom Conferred: Members of Phi 
Delta Kappa who meet the service require- 
ments which follow may purchase and wear 
the key. To be eligible a member must have 
the following qualifications: 

1. He must have been at some time registered as a grad- 
uate student in an institution where an active chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa exists, and must have to his credit at least 
twenty-five semester hours in education courses, of which ten 
or more are classifiable as scientific education. 

2. He must have been for seven years engaged in success- 
ful service in the field of education. These seven years need 
not be consecutive. 

3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa in 
good standing for a period of seven consecutive years imme- 
diately preceding the date of application. 

Any member of the fraternity meeting these standards may 
make application for a service key to the secretary of his lo- 
cal (active) chapter. This application accompanied by a 
certificate of eligibility signed by the president and secretary 
of the chapter and impressed with the chapter seal shall be 
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forwarded to the national (executive) secretary who shall 
then furnish the key to the member through the chapter. 
The member who receives the key shall remit the purchase 
price with his application. 

In case the applicant shall be found ineligible the appli- 
cation and fee shall be immediately returned to him. 


The executive secretary has been given very explicit 
instructions by the national council to the effect that 
the conditions outlined above must be strictly adhered 
to. It is therefore not possible to make exceptions and 
the conditions must be met in every respect if the ap- 
plication for the service key is to be honored. It is 
not infrequent that questions are raised relative to the 
interpretation of the standards. The following in- 
formation may be helpful to those interested. 

What constitutes the required period of seven years 
in “good standing”? This question is frequently 
asked. It has been the practice in the national office 
since the first keys were granted to count the year of 
initiation as a year of good standing, regardless of the 
date of the initiation. The seventh-year condition is 
considered met as soon as the dues for the seventh 
year have been received, excepting that the key may 
not be granted until the beginning of the fiscal year 
on which the seventh-year dues apply. This is a very 
liberal interpretation of the provision set up by the 
national council. The practice has had the approval 
of the council, however, and it has become established 
through several years of application. 

The constitution provides that not more than two 
years’ dues in arrears may be accepted from a member 
who desires reinstatement to ‘good standing.” Dues 
in arrears which are accepted count toward the service 
key requirement the same as dues paid in advance. 
Each year’s membership card carries a statement of 
the number of consecutive years’ good standing 
credited to the member who receives the membership 
card. 

If interested in the purchase of the service key, refer 
to the statement on the membership card for number 
of years (consecutive) in good standing. If this 
number is 7, or more, and if the other conditions have 
been met, write the national office or chapter secretary 
for an application blank. 

The price of the service key has been reduced to 
$5.00 by the reduction of the gold content from 14 
karat to 10 karat. Personal checks should include 
5 cents extra to cover the exchange charged by Chicago 
banks. 





Copies of the recent printing of the revised Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of Phi Delta Kappa are now avail- 
able at 25c each, postpaid. 
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The regular fraternity jewelry 
FRATERNITY line now consists of five numbers, 
JEWELRY four pins and a small key. Any of 
these are available to the initiate if 
he desires to purchase a fraternity emblem. By action 
of the last national council and with the approval of 
a majority of the chapters, the initiate is no longer re- 
quired to purchase a fraternity emblem at the time of 
his initiation. Individual chapters may make the pur- 
chase of an emblem obligatory if they so desire al- 
though the national constitution and by-laws no longer 
require the practice. These items of jewelry are of 
course available to any member of the fraternity. Pur- 
chase may be made only from the national office or 
through the active chapters. The jewelry is made in 
10 karat yellow gold only. 


The small key, or initiates’ key as dis- 
tinguished from the service key, was 
adopted in 1934 by a ballot of the active 
chapters. It is approximately three-fourths 
of the size of the service key, and has the 
same rectangular design, but a new face de- 
sign. This key does not in any way dis- 
place the service key. It may be worn by any member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The price of the small key is 
$2.75, postpaid. 


This is the small plain pin known as the 









A) 


Gis = No.1 pin. The price is $2.00, postpaid. 
This is the small pin set with three half- 


pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is known KX 
as the No. 2 pin. The price is $2.50, 


postpaid. 


This is the large plain pin known as 
the No. 3 pin. The price is $2.75, 


postpaid. 


This is the large pin set with ten half- 
pearls in the Phi. It is known as the KEK 
No. 4 pin. The price is $3.75, postpaid. 

The jewelry items may be ordered from the national 
office, with the exception of the service key. When 
the remittance is made by personal check, the check 
should include 5 cents extra to cover the exchange 
charged by Chicago banks. 








The Sixteenth National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
will meet on December 27-30, 1935, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Arrangements are being made whereby dele- 
gates may secure round-trip transportation for one and 
a third fare. The annual meeting of the A. A. A. S. 
will be held in St. Louis also, beginning on December 
30, 1935. 












nag ALUMNI—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
C. C, Grover, Highland School, 86th Avenue and 
ri ASrreet Oakland, California. 
H. M. Monroe, Lowell High School, San Fran- 
eco 


Meetings are held monthly, Saturday night, 6:00 p. m., at 
place specified. 4 


BETA ALUMNI—ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


ee W. D. Shewman, Scruggs School, St. Louis, 
issouri. 
Secretary: E. J. Jackson, 1065 Tuxedo, Webster Grove, 
Missouri. 


Meetings are held on the third Seemann “ — month, Sep- 
tomer 8 o April, inclusive, at 6:30 in the Downtown 
Y. ab 2g A., Sixteenth and Locust The May meet- 
ing ps a picnic meeting and is crus har by a special committee. 


GAMMA ALUMNI—KANSAS. 
President: W. N. Van Slyck, Hi 
Secretary: W. J. Poundstone, 
field, Kansas. 
Meetings are held at various places in the state, six times an- 
nually. The time and places are designated by the Execu- 
tive ‘ommittee of the chapter. 


DELTA ALUMNI—FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 
President: Robert F. Aspinall, 841 Weldon Avenue, Fresno, 
California, 
Secretary: J. M. Platts, 1271 Ferger Avenue, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 

E?PSILON—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
President: Roy G. Bose, 766 N. Vermont Avenue, Los An- 
eles, California. 

ry: Cedric Stannard, 3448 6th Avenue, Los Angeles, 

California. 
The time, place, and program for each meeting are announced 
in advance in The News Letter. 


ZETA ALUMNI—DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


potions, 3 To et. Kansas. 
Ecliewe, Win- 


President: Manley E. Irwin, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Secretary: William B. Templeton, 4209 Seneca Avenue, De- 


troit, Michigan. 

The chapter holds monthly meetings from September to May 
inclusive, on the third Friday of the month at 6:15 p. m. 
The meeting place is made known announcement. 


ETA ALUMNI—SAN LUIS OBISPO, SANTA BARBARA 
AND VENTURA COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA. 
President: J. M. Hawley, Carpinteria Union High School, 
Carpinteria, oa eg 
I. A. Mather, Carpinteria Union High School, 
Carpinteria, California. 
The chapter holds regular meetings throughout the school 
year. The usual meeting place is Buellton, but in order to ac- 
commodate members on the extreme ends of the district, meet- 
ings are held within their territory. meetings are held at 
6:15 p. m. 

THETA ALUMNI—KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 
President: James C. Harmon, 1424 Ruby Avenue, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
Secretary: Robert E. White, 3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

IOTA ALUMNI—SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Secretary: M. L. McCoy, Lennox, South Dakota. 


KAPPA ALUMNI—WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI. 
Secretary: C. F. Johns, Higginsville, Missouri. 


LAMBDA ALUMNI—COLORADO. 
President: Lawrence Miller, University of Denver, Denver, 


Colorado, 
x: George A. Irvin, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 


MU ALUMNI—MUNCIE, INDIANA, 
President: D. W. Horton, Superintendent, Muncie Public 
Schools, Muncie, Indiana. 
Secretary : Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 
The chapter meets at 6:15 p. on the second Tuesday of each 
month at Ball State Teachers yoo The chapter also holds 
“call meetings” whenever the College has visitors or guests 
who can spare time for round table discussion. 


NU ALUMNI—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


President: Raymond Cook, 6108 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, 
yen 


A, B. Lockhart, Calumet City, Illinois. 
Meetings i are held monthly during the school year on the third 
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Tuesday of each month at 6:00 the Central Y. M. C. A., 
19'S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, illinois 
XI ALUMNI—SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 


L. D. Bernard, Chico State Teachers College, 
egnie 


Cal 
: Muncy, State Department of Education, 
ay: Gola 


the second Saturda: see eee 


eetings are held on 
6: 15 p.m. at Wilson's, 908 K. Street, 
OMICRON COA ee MISSOURI, 
Secretary: Felix Rothschild, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, 
PI CHAPTER—SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
President: Enos Gary, Brackenridge High School, San An- 


tonio, ia 
Antonio Teniee « College, San Antonio, Texas. 


RHO ident? AF, Bowlus, Arcadia, eg tat 
President: A. ow 
Secretary: W HW hetkens, il Oe 11 Quincy Court, Pitts- 
Th ee usually held at 6:00 p. m. at the College 

e ” meetin are le 

Cafeteria, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

SIGMA ALUMNI—PORTLAND, OREGON. 
President : met G. peg 3043 N, E. 32nd Avenue, Port- 


land, ia ge 
oo Oregon Institute of Technology 
ey MCA. Tela, land, Oregon. : 
ovata ALUMNI—MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
Zrostiees: E. E. Born, 2568 N. 72nd Street, Wauwatosa, 
isconsin. 
Seccamere: Wm. F. Simmons, 2211 E. Kenwood Boulevard. 
Milwaukee, W 
Meetings are held at the Milwaukee Vocation School at 6:00 
p. m. as called. 


TAU ALUMNI—SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Teeskiret : Joe a on aneet of Education, Univer- 
it 
Secretary 5. Easton Parratt, oa Capitol, Salt Lake City, 


PHI ALUMNI—TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 
Secretary: Earl C. Denney, Franklin School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


CHI ALUMNI—TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 
eau 9 abd k a Shannon, Indiana State Teachers College, 
erre auth ndiana. 
pg Ay Guy Stantz, 2030 South Seventh Street, Terre 
Haute, Ind 
The chegeer ale meets monthly from October to May inclusive. 


PSI ALUMNI—OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


presi: R. M. Marrs, South High School, Omaha, Ne- 
Secretary: L. O. Taylor, Municipal University of Omaha, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
The chapter meets egg = mean a dinner meeting at 
the Elks Club in Omaha, Nebra 


OMEGA ALUMNI—SAN Amey CALIFORNIA. 
: Ralph F. Troge, 4351 Hamilton Street, San Diego, 
California. 


Seemmaey : M. E. Broom, State Teachers College, San Diego, 
The chapter meets on, the third Saturday of each month at the 
Cuyamaca Club, San Diego, California. 


ALPHA ALPHA ALUMNI—HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
premnent: Ww. , 2800 Southmore, Houston, 


Secretary : James Knight, 2815 Cleburne Avenue, Houston, 

exas. 

The chapter holds monthly meetings. 

ALPHA BETA ALUMNI—TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
President: R. F. Bown, 3846 South Tacoma Avenue, 
Washington. 

Secretary: Bcc A. Arnold, 3928 No. 30th Avenue, Tacoma, 
a gton. 
The chapter holds eight meetings annually. 
ALPHA GAMMA ALUMNI—KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
President: Paul V. Sangren, Western State Teachers College, 
lamazoo, Michigan. 

Secsehary : Homer L. J. Carter, Western State Teachers Col- 
e, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

the chapter meets six times annually, 



















PURPOSE 


Tue chief purpose 
of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote 
free public education as an essential to 
the development and maintenance of a 
democracy, through the continuing in- 
terpretation of the ideals of research, 
service and leadership. It shall be the 
purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to trans- 
late these ideals into a program of action 
appropriate to the needs of public 


education. 
From the Constitution. 
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